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The Mexican Situation. 


It has been evident for years that we are growing 
more and more like Europe in matters pertaining to 
war. The navy now has regularly its great “ war 
game,” and it seems that at present we are entering 
upon a period of “ big manceuvres ” for the army like 
those indulged in yearly on the borders by the military 
countries of the Old World. To what further extent 
this militarization is to grow is for the people of the 
United States to decide, and it is time they were 
deciding it very quickly. 

It is noi, of course, to be expected that the national 
army, however small it may be, will be kept in bar- 
racks continually and not given an opportunity to 
carry on practical exercises on a large scale. But in 
a supposedly non-military country like ours, it is to 
be expected that these manceuvres will be conducted 
in such a manner as not to excite the spirit of war 
among the people and promote suspicion and sense 
of insecurity among neighboring peoples. Half the 
distrust and tension between Great Britain and Ger- 
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many has been probably the direct result of the 
frequent big navy demonstrations of the two powers 
in the neighboring waters. The inevitable fruit of 
such demonstrations is distrust, fear and panics, such 
as England has been a prey to for some years, and 
until you can get figs of thistles it will always be so. 

The immediate effect of the mobilization of an 
army of twenty thousand men near the Mexican bor- 
der has been alarm on the other side, and a rush at 
the recruiting stations of excited young men and boys 
to enlist. It would have been just as easy to carry 
on the manceuvres in some other part of the country 
remote from the disturbances in Northern Mexico. 
Thus might have been avoided that kindling of the 
war passion which has taken place in view of the 
possibility of meeting some real foe in battle. We 
are glad to notice that the proceeding of the War 
Department has been widely and very severely criti- 
cised as liable to bring on a conflict with a friendly 
neighbor toward whose government and people we 
have for a whole generation and more professed the 
highest respect. 

If there was no reason to fear war or serious in- 
terference with the rights of American citizens in 
Northern Mexico, as we have been assured, why 
should this demonstration have taken place at all 
near the border? The idea that this great body of 
troops was needed down there to patrol the border 
and preserve order is ridiculous. One-fifth of the 
number of troops would probably have been ample 
for this purpose. It has been hard, therefore, for the 
common man to understand the motive of the pro- 
ceeding, and all sorts of mischievous rumors have 
been set afloat. The sensational newspapers have, of 
course, been quick to take advantage of the situation 
to fill their daily editions with all sorts of rumors: 
President Diaz was dying and Mexico was to tumble 
into confusion and anarchy on his passing; Mexico 
and Japan had a secret treaty to the peril of the 
United States; Americans doing business in Mexico 
were in imminent danger of being slaughtered. 
Others who have disapproved of the course of our 
government have been quick to express the suspicion 
that the American capitalists in Mexico were at the 
bottom of the thing, hoping to get our government at 
the opportune moment to intervene, overthrow the 
Diaz administration, suppress the insurrection, and 
then “take possession” in the interests of American 
capitalists, ete. 

There is little doubt that the Mexican insurrection 
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has been strengthened by the presence of such an 
army near the border. Those who have been opposed 
to the Diaz administration have hastened to press 
their campaign, believing that if they could involve 
the United States forces in the affair they would be 
able the more quickly to overthrow the existing ad- 
ministration. There has been serious danger also of 
an explosion along the border. The lawless Mexicans, 
and even some regular troops, have been reported to 
have fired across the line. That an explosion has 
not occurred has been almost miraculous, and has 
been to the credit of those in charge of the troops. 

The whole situation has reminded one of the events 
of 1845-46, and has naturally produced much un- 
easiness on the part of those of our citizens who 
have deeply felt the shame and disgrace of the 
Mexican War. If a serious explosion had occurred 
as aresult of the massing of this army of twenty thou- 
sand men on the border, we should doubtless have 
seen another war started and some very disgraceful 
history repeat itself. The Mexican government and 
responsible statesmen have been deeply disturbed by 
the big mobilization on the border, and our govern- 
ment has been kept busy denying rumors and giving 
assurances of friendly and peaceful intentions. Presi- 
dent Taft’s pacific and tactful management of the 
situation has been most creditable ; but why could he 
not, as commander-in-chief of the army, have had the 
mobilization occur elsewhere, and thus have saved 
the unfortunate consequences which have followed ? 
A letter just received from Canada informs us that 
our neighbors to the north have also been very greatly 
disturbed by this mobilization on the Mexican border. 

The outlook as we write has brightened very much, 
and we believe that any serious disaster will be 
avoided, but if we had had another sort of President, 
the conditions of a lawless invasion have been at 
hand and an imperial and jingoistic adventure in 
behalf of investments of our citizens in Mexico would 
have been difficult to avoid. Perhaps the lessons of 
the Cuban War have been useful in restraining us. 

The friends of peace have had furnished them by 
this event another keen argument to support their 
campaign against further increase of armaments. 
The bigger armaments become, so much the more 
restless they grow and the more sure they are to stir 
up the jingo and imperialist mind to mischievous 
activity. 

President Taft has done well in assuring the Mexi- 
can gover#@ment that our intentions have been only 
peaceful and that they need have no fear. But if the 
insurrection in Northern Mexico furnished any occasion 
whatever for our government to take action in the in- 
terests of order and security of life and property, diplo- 
matic channels certainly would have been found suffi- 
cient to meet the situation if efforts had been made 
in that direction. The experiment of mobilizing the 
great body of troops on the border was essentially a 
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perilous one, which, it is to be hoped, will never be 
repeated. Our credit as a pacific nation has been a 
good deal discounted abroad by the events of the last 
twelve or thirteen years, and this mobilization has 
certainly done nothing to redeem it. 


———_———_ --- ~~ =< e- —_ —_- —_- 


The Unlimited Arbitration Treaty with 
Great Britain. 

Extraordinary interest has been awakened in both this 
country and Great Britain by the favorable spirit in 
which the British government has responded to Presi- 
dent Taft’s suggestion of an unlimited treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the two countries. We are publishing on 
another page, for the benefit of our readers, that portion 
of the British Foreign Minister’s great speech on arma- 
ments in the House of Commons, March 13, which bears 
upon the subject of the proposed treaty. 

This speech of Sir Edward Grey makes it clear that 
the British government is just as ready as ours for this 
pact of perpetual peace between the two English-speak- 
ing nations. The peoples of the two countries are, we 
are sure, with certain special exceptions, solidly with the 
governments. This will be made clear by the great 
popular demonstrations soon to occur on both sides of 
the water. The ministers of the Free Church Federa- 
tion in Great Britain have led off in this demonstration 
by devoting a Sunday to pleading for the speedy ereation 
of this bond of brotherhood and peace between the two 
kindred peoples. Wherever possible, let all friends of 
peace in this country aid in promoting public demon- 
strations in behalf of the treaty. The government at 
Washington deserves to have, must have, the strongest 
possible support of the country in this extremely im- 
portant undertaking. 

The treaty is now being prepared by Secretary of 
State Knox and Ambassador Bryce, and the President 
expects to have it ready for submission to the Senate at 
the forthcoming extra session of Congress. It will be 
drawn, so it is reported, in such a way as to avoid the 
constitutional objections which were raised against the 
Olney-Pauncefote treaty of 1897. There is reason, there- 
fore, to expect that it will quickly receive the approval 
of the Senate and be ratified by the two governments. 

That will be a great day in the history of the move- 
ment for world peace. The example thus set will be 
hard to resist. 


— oe ——— — 


Organization of the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation 
The trustees of the Carnegie Peace Fund met in 
Washington in the Carnegie Institution March 9 for 
organization. All of the members of the Board except 
six were present. 
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Senator Elihu Root of New York was chosen presi- 
dent, Joseph H. Choate, former Ambassador to Great 
Britain, vice-presideut, Dr. James Brown Scott, former 
Solicitor of the State Department, secretary, and Walter 
M. Gilbert, treasurer. 

The executive committee consists of Senator Root, 
Dr. James Brown Scott, President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler of Columbia University, Hon. John W. Foster, former 
Secretary of State, Hon. A. J. Montague, former governor 
of Virginia, Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Promotion of Teaching, and 
Charlemagne Tower, former Ambassador to Germany. 

The general purposes of the Foundation, as set forth in 
a minute adopted at the meeting, are as follows: 


To promote a thorough and scientific investigation 
and study of the causes of war and of practical methods 
to prevent and avoid it. 

To aid in the development of international law, a gen- 
eral agreement on the rules thereof and the acceptance 
of the same among nations. 

To diffuse information, and to educate public opinion 
regarding the causes, nature and effects of war and 
means of its prevention and avoidance. 

To establish a better understanding of international 
rights and duties and a more perfect sense of international 
justice among the inhabitants of civilized countries. 

To cultivate friendly feelings between the inhabitants 
of different countries, and to increase the knowledge and 
understanding of each other by the several nations. 

To promote a general acceptance of peaceable methods 
in the settlement of international disputes. 

To maintain, promote and assist such establishments, 
organizations, associations and agencies as shall be 
deemed necessary or useful in the accomplishment of the 
purpose of the corporation or any of them. 


As indicated in the press reports, it was decided by 
the trustees to employ expert service to collect scientific 
information on ways and means that might tend to pre- 
vent war, to investigate the real causes of wars of the 
past, to study the history of what the peace movement 
has accomplished up to the present time, to promote the 
development of international law, and to assist in molding 
public opinion to a point where the peoples of the world 
will refuse to go to war with each other. 

This is a splendid, well-conceived program, and if it 
is worked out with good judgment and in practical ways, 
the work of the Foundation will go a long way toward 
bringing about that happy time so much desired by Mr. 
Carnegie, when “the foulest blot on our civilization” 
will be wiped out. 

The headquarters will for the present be in the Car- 
negie Institution in Washington, and will be in charge 
of the secretary, Dr. James Brown Scott. 

The Foundation will remain entirely free from all gov- 
ernments, though governmental agencies will be utilized, 
where practicable, for collecting information. Existing 
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important peace organizations will also be utilized, as far 
as they may be found to be useful agencies for advancing 
public interest in the cause for which the endowment has 
been created. 

At the first meeting of the executive committee, held 
the afternoon of the day on which the organization was 
effected, no appropriations of money were made except 
to meet, for this year, the contributions which Mr. Car- 
negie has been making heretofore to several organiza- 
tions, amounting in all to about $50,000. The executive 
committee will study carefully and thoroughly, during 
the coming months, the present condition of peace work 
in this country, and will decide later in the year what 
existing agencies it will hereafter support. A consider- 
able amount of the work contemplated by the trustees 
will be done in other countries, along exactly what lines 
has not yet been determined. 

The Board will certainly be justified in taking ample 
time to study carefully the lines of effort which it will 
follow, in order to avoid squandering and wasting the 
princely income which it will have at its disposal. 


-_ <<< »- 


The Baltimore National Peace Congress. 


The arrangements are now nearly completed for the 
third National Peace Congress at Baltimore the 3d, 4th 
and 5th of May. Hamilton Holt, managing editor of 
the Independent, and one of the leading New York 
peace men, has been chosen President of the Congress. 
Among those who will preside at single sessions are 
Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, Senator 
Theodore E. Burton, the new President of the American 
Peace Society, and Hon. Huntington Wilson, Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

Among the numerous speakers who have accepted 
places on the program are Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, Andrew Carnegie, Cardinal Gibbons, the Bel- 
gian Minister, Dr. James Brown Scott, Dr. Albert Shaw, 
Hon. James A. Slayden, Hon. John Barrett, Hon. 
William C. Dennis, Prof. Leo S. Rowe, President 
Mitchell of the University of South Carolina, Dean 
Griffin of Johns Hopkins, Prof. S. T. Dutton of Colum- 
bia, President Warfield of Lafayette, President Brooks 
of Baylor (Texas), Professor Hull of Swarthmore, Presi- 
dent Thwing of Western Reserve, President Craighead 
of Tulane, Prof. P. P. Claxton of the University of 
Tennessee, Edwin D. Mead and others of the best known 
peace workers. 

The Congress will be opened on Wednesday after- 
noon, May 3, at 2 o’clock, with an address by President 
Taft, and will close on Friday night with a splendid 
banquet. A rich feast of intellectual peace viands is 
being prepared for every day of the Congress. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that all the peace organizations 
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throughout the country, and all other organizations in- 
terested in any way in the greatest and most commanding 
movement of our time, will send delegates. The gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts has already appointed six delegates 
to the Congress, and those of other States are expected 
to do likewise. This Congress ought easily, considering 
the remarkable peace events of the year, to be made the 
most imposing peace demonstration ever held in this 
country. 

For further information address Mr. Tunstall Smith, 
Organizing Secretary, The Preston, Baltimore, Md. The 
hotels are likely to be crowded, and rooms should be 
written for at once. 
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Official Notice of the Annual Meeting 
of the American Peace Society. 


The Eighty-Third Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society will be held at the time of the third 
National Peace Congress, in McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., May 4, at 4 o’clock P. M., to 
receive the reports of the Board of Directors and of the 
Treasurer, to elect officers and Directors for the coming 
year, and to transact any other appropriate business. 
The newly-elected President of the Society, Senator 
Theodore E. Burton, will take the chair. In view of the 
removal of the Society’s headquarters to Washington, 
this will be in certain respects the most important annual 
meeting held for many years, and it is hoped that there 
will be a large attendance of members from different 
parts of the country. 





$< 


A Peace Mission to Canada. 


Lecture Tour of the Assistant Secretary. 


“T have just finished a journey of two thousand miles 
and have come from one of the finest peoples to be found 
in the world. I have seen Canada in the coldness of her 
winter snows, but the chill was completely taken out of 
the air by the warmth of Canadian sunshine,—I mean, the 
hospitality of the Canadian heart. Canada is our good 
friend; we have none better; and nobody can do a better 
work than to promote feelings of international respect 
and kindness between Canada and the United States in 
the future.” 


These were the words of Dr. James L. Tryon, Assistant 
Secretary of the American Peace Society, when he 
arrived home from his tour of Canadian clubs and 
universities during the month of February. 

The Assistant Secretary went to Canada for the pur- 
pose of assisting in popularizing the peace movement 
there, and of promoting the century of peace celebration 
between Canada, Great Britain and the United States. 
He addressed the Canadian Club at Hamilton, Ontario ; 
the faculty of education, students of pedagogy and 
public school teachers at the University of Toronto; the 
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Church of the Epiphany and St. James’ Cathedral in 
Toronto; the Canadian Club at Belleville: the Canadian 
Club and Queen’s University as well as the Woman’s 
Club, Kingston; the Teachers’ Association, Ottawa; the 
Diocesan Theological School of the Church of England, 
Montreal; the Canadian Club and the University of New 
Brunswick, Fredericton; Trinity and St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal churches, St. David’s Presbyterian Sunday School 
and the Canadian Club, St. John. He also addressed a 
meeting of people interested in peace education that 
gathered to give him a reception in the home of Mrs. W. 
F. Hatheway, Coburg Street, St. John. Mrs. Hatheway 
has for several years been a member of the American 
Peace Society, and has done important pioneering work 
in the peace cause in New Brunswick. 

From St. John the Assistant Secretary went to 
Wolfville, N. S., where he spoke before Acadia Univer- 
sity at a meeting of all the departments of the university 
and the preparatory schools, and to Windsor, where he 
addressed the students of King’s College, one of the 
oldest educational institutions in the British colonies. 
At Halifax he spoke at the Presbyterian Theological 
College and before the Canadian Club. His last meet- 
ing was with the Canadian Club, Moncton. 

While at Ottawa Dr. Tryon visited Parliament, where 
he met R. L. Borden, M.P., leader of the Opposition ; 
Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, M. P., Minister of 
Labor, who, like Senator Root, proposed the century of 
peace celebration; Dr. Martin J. Griffin, Librarian of 
Parliament, and other prominent Canadians. At Halifax 
he met Mayor Chisholm, who, with Mr. King, attended 
the last Mohonk Conference. At Toronto he met Mr. 
Justice Riddell, who was one of the speakers at the 
meeting of the Society for the Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes, Washington. 
but particularly at Toronto, Kingston, Ottawa, St. John 
and Halifax, he found people who were sufficiently inter- 
ested in the peace movement to warrant him in suggesting 
the organization of the peace movement in Canada on a 
plan similar to that now being adopted by the American 
Peace Society, a national association of federated state 
organizations. It is his opinion that it is only a question 
of time and of the choice of leaders when such a move- 
ment will begin in Canada. 


At various places, 


“ As for Canada,” he says, “she is proverbially a land 
of peace. She has a stainless record as regards aggressive 
war, is noted for her success in industrial arbitration, and 
has been true to the British constitution by more than a 
century of steady political progress by constitutional 
methods. I believe that Canada is destined to a fore- 
most place of leadership in the peace movement in the 
future.” 


He heard many expressions in favor of the proposed 
centennial of peace. Sometimes when he reached that 
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part of his address at which he spoke on this subject, the 
audience testified with applause to their desire to hear 
the idea discussed. He also found a hearty response to 
the suggestion of a treaty of unlimited arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

At the time of his visit international relations were 
somewhat strained, owing to the differences of political 
parties in Canada with regard to the reciprocity question. 
These became emphasized and the feeling of loyalty 
became intensified when statements were made and a 
resolution was offered in the United States Congress that 
suggested the annexation of Canada. The mission of 
the Assistant Secretary to Canada had nothing whatever 
to do with reciprocity, but the discussion of this question 
helped him to appreciate the earnestness with which 
Canadians cling to their growing ideals of nationality. 


“Canada,” he says, “has her own nationality, though 
she is loyal to the British empire. Talk of annexation is 
unhistorical and the thing itself improbable. One argu- 
ment for the study of Canadian history by Americans is 
that we should save ourselves from making the mistake 
of thinking annexation possible. It would be just as 
sensible for Great Britain to propose the annexation of 
the United States as for us to suggest the annexation of 
Canada. Both nations are distinct. Canadian nation- 
ality, like American nationality, has come to stay. Each 
country will work out its own destiny in its own way. 
Each will respect the institutions of the other as best 
suited to it. Both will be firm friends and will stand 
shoulder to shoulder in solving kindred problems on the 
North American Continent, but their relationship, so far 
as may now be seen, will be no more than that of a heart 
union. It will not be a political union.” 

“Canada has a glorious future. She believes that she 
is to be one of the greatest nations of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and we wish her Godspeed on her triumphal march 
forward in the van of the British empire.” 


While in Canada, it was suggested to Dr. Tryon that 
he make a similar lecture tour of the Canadian West in 
the near future. 





<> 


Editorial Notes. 


A new case has been settled by the 
Hague Court, but so quietly that it has 
attracted as little notice as a case might 
have done if brought by two States of the Union before 
the Supreme Court at Washington, and it has been adju- 
dicated with a promptness that does credit to the arbitral 
system of the nations. 

It was a dispute between Great Britain and France, 
known as the Savarkar Case. Savarkar, a Hindoo, had 
been one of a group of conspirators against the govern- 
ment of Great Britain in India, had published writings 
approving assassination as a legitimate political remedy, 
and had been an accessory before the fact in a murder 
by furnishing a weapon with which a British official had 
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been killed. After his arrest in London he was put 
aboard ship for India, where he was to be tried for his 
offense, but he crawled through a porthole while in the 
harbor at Marseilles and swam ashore in the hope of 
escape. He was caught, however, and restored to the 
ship, taken to India, tried and sentenced to a long term 
of imprisonment. 

The dispute arose over the circumstances of his recap- 
ture. The Socialist party in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, which took up the matter, held that Savarkar 
was a political offender, and that the right of asylum 
had been violated, even though it might be shown that 
the regular legal forms had been complied with at the 
time of his surrender. The French government was 
compelled to remonstrate with Great britain, and the 
question was referred to a tribunal at The Hague. 

The issue was whether the French or the English 
version of the man’s recapture was the correct one, and 
whether formal extradition proceedings were necessary. 
The ruling was in favor of Great Britain. It appeared 
that the prisoner was arrested by French and not by 
British officers, and, as he was handed over by officers in 
rightful possession, formal proceedings of extradition 
were declared to have been waived. 

This was a simple, sensible settlement of a point in in- 
ternational law, such as we might expect of France and 
Great Britain, two nations which have been conspicuous 
in promoting the success of the peace movement by 
agreeing under their treaty of 1903, since renewed, to 
refer disputes of a legal nature to the International Court 
of Arbitration. 





Among the men actively engaged in pro- 


Baron moting international good feeling and con- 
d’Estournelles ‘ P 
os Gieiaiene fidence, one of the most important phases 


of the peace movement, the foremost place, 
all things considered, must be given to Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, now in this country on an extensive 
lecturing tour. He was the first to organize inter- 
national visits of members of parliaments, and has 
himself conducted at least two such visits of French 
parliamentarians. He is the founder and president of 
the International Conciliation Association, which has 
branches in several countries. Besides these special 
efforts at international good understanding, Senator 
d’Estournelles has been in the front ranks of the general 
peace makers. He is a prominent member of the French 
International Arbitration Society, the founder and presi- 
dent of the Interparliamentary Group in the French 
Parliament, a member of the Hague Court, and has rep- 
resented France in both the Hague Conferences. He 
has for years in the French Parliament, first in the House 
and then in the Senate, led in opposition to the current 
rivalry in armaments, and his speeches on the subject 
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have been illuminating expositions of the folly and absur- 
dity of the course which the great powers are pursuing, 
The Baron is a welcome guest to our shores. Ile has 
been here twice before, and has won the sincere admira- 
tion and sympathy of all those who have met and heard 
him. - His present lecture trip has been arranged by Dean 
F. P. Keppel of Columbia University, secretary of the 
American Branch of the International Conciliation Asso- 
ciation. His stay will continue till June, and his itinerary 
will cover lectures in about fifty of our cities. He will 
attend and speak at the third National Peace Congress 
in Baltimore (May 3-5) and at the Mohonk Conference 
the last week in May. 





It was decided at the Stockholm Peace 
Nineteenth Congress last August that the nineteenth 
International . 
Peace Congress. International Peace Congress should be held 
this year in Rome in the late autumn. But 
we think that the Committee on Organization has made a 
serious mistake in fixing the date of the opening of the 
Congress so late as October 17. At that late date most 
of the Americans visiting Europe will have returned home, 
and it will be nearly impossible so late in the season for 
special delegates to go over for the occasion. A large 
delegation of American workers ought to attend the 
meeting, and give their aid and support to our friends in 
Italy. But this will be impossible unless the date is 
changed. It is not yet too late to remedy the mistake, 
and we kope that Count Gubernatis, with the aid of the 
Peace Bureau at Berne, will be able to agree upon the 
first week in October, which would be much better for 
American delegates, and ought to be equally convenient 
for those from all parts of Europe. 





We are very sorry to learn of the death 
of Dr. Robert Spence Watson of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, who had been president of the 
British Peace Society for several years, following the 
death of its former distinguished head, Sir Joseph W. 
Pease. Dr. Watson was one of the great figures of 
Northern England, both in local and national politics, 
and was a moral force for good of no common order. 
He was the founder of the Newcastle Liberal Federation 
and for more than a decade president of the National 
Liberal Federation. He was a Liberal of the most funda- 
mental type, and always supported those policies to which 
Liberalism naturally led. He always entertained Mr. 
Gladstone on the latter’s visits to Newcastle. He was 
in the chair at all the great Liberal meetings of his city. 
He never entered Parliament, though invited to do so, as 
he once humorously said, by “ half the places in the king- 
dom.” Dr. Watson had a passion for peace. The writer 
once heard him say that he had been the sole arbitrator 
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in more than fourscore labor disputes. Twice during 
his career he endeavored to prevent his country from 
going to war. He began his political career in New- 
castle by facing a hostile meeting at the time of the out- 
break of the Crimean War, when John Bright, in the 
House of Commons, was thundering against the iniquity 
of England’s course. At the outbreak of the Boer War 
he stood for hours in the Newcastle Town Hall “ while 
his opponents roared down the speakers.” It has been 
said of him that his fighting spirit was never so high and 
unquenchable as when he was working for peace. Dr. 
Watson was president of the International Peace Con- 
gress held at Glasgow in 1901. Because of failing health 
in later years he has not been much known in the peace 
propaganda. Indeed, his great service to the cause was 
done in the ordinary course of his life as a citizen. He 
was made a Privy Councillor in 1907 by Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman. 





The ends of the earth are now for peace. 
At the close of the last session of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth Parliament, late in 
1910, the Commonwealth government decided to move 
the following resolution at the British Imperial Confer- 
ence to be held in London next month : 


Australia’s 
Resolution. 


“This conference recommends in the most emphatic 
possible manner the acceptance by all civilized nations of 
the principle of reference of international disputes to, and 
settlement by, a properly constituted tribunal.” 

This is much better news from Australia than that 
which the cable brought over, soon after the visit of our 
battle fleet, that the Commonwealth government had 
decided to commence the construction of a navy, for 
which one could not imagine a single reason. If the 
Australian government pushes this resolution, there is 
every reason to believe that the Imperial Conference will 
give it proper consideration and adopt it. Canada, New 
Zealand and South Africa will certainly support it. The 
British government, too, if one may judge from the pres- 
ent activities in favor of an unlimited treaty of arbitra- 
tion with the United States, may be expected to give 
the subject a leading place on the program of the Con- 
ference. A general unlimited treaty of obligatory arbi- 
tration, covering all controversies of all the nations, is 
looming big on the international horizon. Neither Ger- 
many nor any other power will be able much longer to 
hold out against it. 





Mr. Charles Richardson of Philadelphia, 

Mr. Richardson’s prominent in the Mohonk Conferences 
Suggestions. e 

and for several years chairman of the 

Mohonk Committee on Business Organizations, makes 

the following suggestions for the organization of the 
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International Court of Arbitral Justice, with fifteen 
judges: 

That no nation, large or small, may have the slightest 
advantage over any other nation, every decision must 
have the assent of a representative of the largest nations, 
a representative of the smallest nations, and a represent- 
ative of the intermediate nations. 

First. Divide the participating nations into three 
groups, putting the largest nations in one group, the 
smallest in another, and the intermediate ones in a third. 
Give each group one third of the whole number of na- 
tions. (See Note A.) 

Second. Provide that each group shall select one- 
third of the judges, and that every decision shall require 
the assent of one (or more) of the judges chosen by 
each group. (See Note B.) 

Nore A. Of course the number of judges and the number 
of groups may be made different, so long as the principles of 
absolute equality and of requiring an assent from one (or 
more) of the judges chosen by each group are adhered to. 

Nore B. The selections in each group may be by agree- 
ment, or by a convention of delegates, or by a lot from a list of 
nominees, or by a system of sub-groups, or otherwise. 

Nore C. If a commission of three judges is to be chosen 
to sit between sessions, it should include one from each group. 


— i el 


What the Peace Organizations Are 
Doing. 

The Kansas Peace Society, with headquarters at 
Wichita, is planning to celebrate the eighteenth of 
May this year with a two-days’ meeting, at which the 
principal speakers will probably be Charles M. Sheldon 
and William Allen White, both of Topeka. With two 
such men as these, known and honored everywhere, the 
Wichita pacifists ought to be able to fill the biggest hall 
in the city, and to add several hundred members to their 
peace society. 

The seventh British National Peace Congress will be 
held in Edinburgh June 13 to 15 this summer. 

The International Arbitration League of Great Britain 
has issued as a pamphlet a manifesto signed by forty-two 
out of the forty-six Labor Members of Parliament, by all 
the members of the Council of the Federation of Trade 
Unions, and by hundreds of working class leaders, in all 
nine hundred and sixty-eight. The manifesto warns the 
working classes that at a time when Continental workers 
are crying out against the evils of conscription, a military 
clique in England is engaged in a well-organized con- 
spiracy against their liberties. Compulsory service in 
any form is pronounced bad, as unnecessary for home 
defense, and as involving an addition of many millions a 
year to the already crushing burden of armaments, and 
80 a serious menace to democratic progress. 

The Council of the Interparliamentary Union will hold 
its spring meeting at Brussels on the 8th of this April. 
The Council is composed of two members from each 
country. The next conference of the Union will be held 
at Rome — on October 24. 


———S 


Brevities. 

The Pau-American Arbitration Treaty, a conven- 

tion providing for the submission of pecuniary claims to 
arbitration, signed on August 11, 1910, at the Fourth 
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Pan-American Congress, has been ratified by the United 
States. 


Oscar T. Crosby, president of the World Feder- 
ation League, a section of the New York Peace Society, 
gave a dinner in Washington recently to thirty-five 
members of Congress, Senators and Representatives, to 
discuss practical legislation to advance the cause of 
peace. Among the speakers, besides members of Con- 
gress, were the Ambassadors from France and The 
Netherlands. The special topic considered was the work 
of the Peace Commission authorized by Congress last 
spring, but not yet appointed by President Taft. Mr. 
Crosby, in an interesting address, set forth the plan of 
work formulated by the League for the work of the Com- 
mission when appointed. The League is proposing, if 
possible, to send some representative abroad to assist in 
getting some of the leading powers to appoint similar 
commissions. 


The following resolution was adopted by the Cin- 
cinnati Methodist Episcopal Ministerial Association on 
February 27: 

‘* Whereas, We are deeply interested in the world peace 
movement ; and, 

‘* Whereas, We believe that the neutralization of the Panama 
Canal would greatly promote this cause, and at the same time 
would preserve to the United States the entire control of the 
canal, and secure to her the profits arising from its use; there- 
fore 

‘*We hereby memorialize the President, the State Depart- 
ment and Congress to take immediate action to secure the 
complete and permanent neutralization of the canal by the 
consent and codperation of the civilized nations of the world. 
And we protest against the fortification of the canal, and re- 
quest Congress to withhold appropriations for that purpose, 
until every effort to secure neutralization shall be shown to 
be futile. 

‘* We earnestly hope that this great triumph of engineering 
skill, the greatest conquest over nature’s obstacles ever under- 
taken by any national government, may stand as an invitation 
to peace, not a challenge to war ; that it may be another link 
in the chain that should bind all the nations of the earth in 
one great brotherhood.”’ 

Count Leo Tolstoy, Jr., who is now in this coun- 
try, is deeply interested in the cause of peace, but in a 
more immediately practical way than was his distinguished 
father. He is desirous of bringing about an agreement 
between the United States, England, Germany, France 
and Russia, so as to eliminate any possibility of war. 
He has had an interview on the subject with Mr. Carne- 
gie, and during his three-months’ stay he will take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to promote interest in it. 
We shall all be immensely grateful to the Count if he 
can put forward some plan for the proposed agreement 
that will work. 


The British naval estimates for 1911-12, sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons last month, amount to 
$220,000,000, $20,000,000 more than last year, as those 
of last year were $20, 000,000 more than those of the 
preceding year. Five new Dreadnaughts are to be laid 
down this year as last. Seventy-five millions of dollars 
of the estimates are for new constructions. 


A treaty of arbitration between Italy and Norway 
was signed on the 6th of December, 1910. On the 25th 
of January this year the treaty of arbitration between 
Italy and Russia, signed on the 27th of November last, 
was ratified by exchange of notes at St. Petersburg. 
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. . « President Nicholas Murray Butler, writing to the 
American Peace Society on the relations between the 
international peace movement and the two American 
countries immediately concerned in the celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of 
Ghent, says: “In my judgment the undefended boundary 
between the United States and Canada is the model and 
ideal toward which the opponents of militarism, huge ar- 
maments and war should direct their efforts. On either 
side of this long imaginary line, two great busy, ambitious 
and independent peoples have managed to live and work 
together for more than one hundred years. Has this fact 
not given to Canada and to the United States the right 


9” 


to lead in the movement for international peace ? 


Se 


Commissions on Limitation of 
Armaments. 


The following letter has been sent by the International 
Peace Bureau at Berne, signed by the president and 
general secretary, to all the governments of the world : 


To Tue Minister OF ForeiIGn AFFAIRS: 


Sir: Your attention has, without doubt, been called 
to the fact that on June 25, 1910, the Congress of the 
United States of North America authorized the creation 
of a Commission charged with the examination of the 
most appropriate means for bringing about a limitation of 
armaments, which, according to the expression of the 
Czar in his manifesto of 1898, “ weigh heavily upon all 
the nations and by their exactions reach and paralyze 
the public welfare at its very source.” 

It appears from a communication made by Mr. Taft, 
President of the United States, on the 6th of December, 
1910, that the appointment of the members of this Com- 
mission has been delayed because of the inaction of other 
governments which have been invited by him to inform 
him of their intention likewise to create Commissions 
with the same end in view. 

In the name of the large number of societies connected 
with the International Peace Bureau, we urge that a 
favorable response be given by your government to the 
communication sent out by the American government. 
The formation of a Commission, whose purpose will only 
be that of investigation, does not constitute in any man- 
ner a pledge as to steps which may afterwards be taken. 
It will only give evidence that the desire, often expressed 
by the governments, to lessen the crushing burdens which 
actually rest upon the people, is a reality and not a mean- 
ingless phrase. 

There is no doubt that at the present time the nations 
are suffering from the situation brought about by armed 
peace, and that the maintenance of this armed peace in 
the present conditions places an obstacle in the way of 
the reforms which are imperatively necessary to assure 
the moral and material progress of humanity. 

We are convinced that this appeal, which we are mak- 
ing to you, will not be in vain, and that you will be glad 
to transmit it to your government and to solicit there- 
from a favorable response to the initiative taken by the 
government of the United States of North America. 

Thanking you in advance for the kind consideration 
which you may give to this communication, we beg of 
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you, Mr. Minister, to accept the assurance of our high 
consideration. 

For the Permanent International Peace Bureau, 
H. La Fontaine, President. A. Gobat, General Secretary. 


-<-——.> +- ——— 


Sir Edward Grey’s Response to Presi- 
dent Taft’s Advance. 

In his great speech on Armaments in the House of 
Commons on March 13, Sir Edward Grey spoke as fol- 
lows, amid continual cheers, in response to the suggestions 
of President Taft in regard to an unlimited treaty of 
arbitration between the two countries : 


“T can see but one thing which will affect this naval 
and military expenditure on the wholesale scale in which 
it must be affected if there is to be real relief and assur- 
ance. You will not get it till nations do what individuals 
have done, and that is come to regard an appeal to law 
as the natural course for nations instead of an appeal to 
force. 

“Public opinion has been driving in this direction. 
Twice within the last twelve months the President of the 
United States has sketched out a step in advance in arbi- 
tration more momentous than anything that any practical 
statesman in his position has ventured to say before, and 
pregnant with far-reaching consequences. I should like 
to quote the two statements of the President of the 
United States. Here is one: ‘ Personally I do not see 
any more reason why matters of national honor should 
not be referred to a court of arbitration than matters of 
property or national proprietorship. I know that is 
going farther than most men are willing to go, but I do 
not see why questions of honor may not be submitted to 
a tribunal composed of men of honor who understand 
questions of national honor, to abide by their decision, as 
well as any other question of difference arising between 
nations.’ 

“The other statement is this: ‘If we can negotiate 
and put through a positive agreement with some other 
nation to abide by the abjudication of an international 
arbitral court in every issue which cannot be settled by 
negotiations, no matter what it involves, whether honor, 
territory, or money, we shall have made a long step for- 
ward by demonstrating that it is possible for two nations 
at least to establish between them the same system of 
due process of law as exists between individuals under 
a government.’ Those are bold and courageous words. 

“ We have no proposal before us, and unless public 
opinion will rise to the level of discussing a proposal of 
that kind, not with reference to charges of inconsistency, 
not with reference to whether one nation or another is 
going to gain particularly by some agreement — unless it 
can rise to the height of discussing it as a great move- 
ment in the opinion of the world, it cannot be carried 
out. But supposing it took place, supposing two of the 
greatest nations of the world were to make it clear to 
the whole world by an agreement of such a character 
as that, that under no circumstances were they going to 
war again, I venture to say that the effect upon the 
world at large of the example would be one which would 
be bound to have beneficent consequences. It is true 
that two nations who did that might still be exposed to 
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attack from a third nation which had not entered into the 
agreement. I think it would probably lead to their fol- 
lowing it up by an agreement that they would join with 
each other in any case in which one of them had a quar- 
rel with a third power and on which arbitration was re- 
fused. More and more the tendency is growing in the 
world to recognize that war between two great countries 
must be a serious thing, net only for them but for the 
neutral powers; and more and more the tendency would 
be for nations who had come to the conclusion that as 
between themselves they were not going to fight to find 
it to their interests to join together to keep the peace of 
the world. I have spoken of that because I do not think 
a statement of that kind put forward by a man in the 
position of the President of the United States ought to 
go without response. In entering into an agreement of 
that kind, remember there would be great risks. If you 
agree to refer everything to arbitration, as the President 
of the United States has said, you must be prepared to 
take certain risks. You must be prepared for some sac- 
rifice of national pride. An agreement of that kind, so 
sweeping as that, were it proposed to us, we should be 
delighted to have such a proposal; but I should feel it 
was something so momentous, so far-reaching in its pos- 
sible consequences, that it would require not only the 
signature of both governments, but the deliberate and 
decided sanction of Parliament. That I believe would 
be obtained. 

“IT know that to bring about changes of this kind 
public opinion has to rise to a high plane of idealism, 
higher than it can rise to in ordinary times, higher than 
some members opposite, I imagine, think it ever can rise 
to. Well, in ordinary times I dare say that may be true. 
But the times are not ordinary with this expenditure, 
and they will become still less ordinary as the expendi- 
ture increases. The minds of men are working upon 
this question, and if you will look back into history, you 
will find that there do come times at favorable moments 
when public opinion has risen to heights which a gener- 
ation previously would have been thought impossible. 
It was so when public opinion abolished slavery, with all 
its vested interests, and especially difficult in the United 
States itself. I can imagine there may have been — 
there must have been — occasions before the United 
States put an end to slavery when any person might 
have demonstrated that the public opinion of the United 
States could never rise to that height. But it did. It 
did it without counting the cost in treasure, in blood, 
and in risk to their national existence. So I think it is 
not impossible, though I admit in the case of such an 
enormous change the progress may be slow — it is not 
impossible that public opinion in the world at large may 
insist, if it is fortunate enough to find leaders who have 
the courage, the sort of courage which has been shown 
in the utterances I have quoted to the House — may in- 
sist upon finding relief in this direction. Some armies 
and navies would remain, no doubt, but they would 
remain then not in rivalry with each other, but as the 
police of the world. Some honorable members may say 
we should not live to see the day. I dare say we shall 
not. I think we shall live to see some progress made. 


The attitude of the noble lord (Lord Winterton) is one 
of repudiation of the statement I have quoted to the 
Mine is one of encouragement. 


House. And even if 
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our hopes may not be realized in our time, there is no 
reason why we should not press forward in the direction 
in which we see a possible means of relief. What is im- 
possible in one generation may become possible in an- 
other. It is rendered more possible in another for the 
fact that one generation presses in that direction, even if 
it fails to attain the goal. 

“The great nations of the world are in bondage at the 
present moment to their armies and navies, increasing 
bondage. It does not seem to me impossible that in 
some future year they may discover, as individuals have 
discovered, that law is a better remedy than force, and 
that all the time they have been in bondage to this tre- 
mendous expenditure the prison door has been locked on 
the inside. If you think that visionary, and not in the 
region of practical politics, my reply is that at any rate 
we ought not to leave what the President of the United 
States has said without response. I admit it is a response 
not to proposals, because we have no proposale before us, 
but to the idea. It is at any rate the best which we 
can do.” 


———_-- 


The Importance of Judicial Settlement. 
BY ELIHU ROOT, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEW 
YORK, AND PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE PEACE 
FOUNDATION. 

Address delivered at Washington, in December last, at the Con- 
ference of the Society for the Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes, and published in pamphlet 
form by the Society. 

We all of us agree, and a very large part of the world 
agrees, that there ought to be an end to war; that it is 
brutal, wasteful and stupid. We have been talking about 
it for a great many years. The volume of sound has 
swelled and grown into a great chorus of universal ac- 
claim for the principles of peace with justice. 

But all great movements have a detinite development. 
They pass from stage to stage. The declaration of prin- 
ciples in the beginning is but the first step, and the method 
of development is from the general to the particular, 
from the theoretical to the practical, from the proposal 
to the accomplishment. 

Now the movement for peace, for the settlement of 
the disputes of mankind by peaceful means, is, it seems 
to me, passing from one stage to another in these wonder- 
ful years in which we live. Having accumulated enough 
momentum, by means of the missionary work that has 
been done, by means of the propaganda which has been 
prosecuted, we are beginning now to pass into the stage 
of careful, thoughtful, definite, certain inquiry into the 
specific causes of war and the specific remedies to be 
applied. So only can progress be made towards a prac- 
tical conclusion. 

The organization of the Society for the Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes is one of the great steps 
forward in this second stage of development of the world- 
wide peace movement. 

The causes of war may be roughly and of course super- 
ficially and generally distributed into three categories. 
First, there are the real differences between nations as to 
their respective rights. One nation claims territory and 
another claims the same territory. One nation claims 
the right to trade in a particular way, at a particular 
place, and another nation claims an exclusive right. 
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There are a myriad ways in which nations may come 
into dispute regarding real rights, each nation believing 
that its side of the controversy is based upon justice. 

A second category is what I might call that of policy. 
The policy of a country may be to push its trade, to ac- 
quire territory, to obtain a dominant influence, to insist 
upon a certain course of action by other countries for its 
own protection, asserting that a different course of con- 
duct would be dangerous to its safety. All those ques- 
tions of policy, however, are to a considerable degree, 
and very frequently, dependent upon the determination 
of certain facts and the decision of certain questions of 
international law. 

A third category of causes of war may be described as 
being matters of feeling. Deep and bitter feeling is often 
awakened between peoples of different countries. We 
have got away from the time when the pique or whim of 
an individual monarch may plunge his subjects into a 
bloody and devastating war, but we remain in the time 
when great masses of people in different countries may 
become indignant over some slight or insult, or a course 
of conduct which they deem to be injurious and unfair. 
These matters of feeling, which are the most dangerous 
of all causes of war, because they make the peoples of 
two different countries want to fight, — these matters of 
feeling ordinarily depend in the beginning upon different 
views regarding the specific rights of the two countries. 

Now, as to the first kind of causes of war, the real 
controversies about rights, it is plain that they ought to 
be decided, and that all war based upon them may easily 
be obviated by having them decided, in accordance with 
the rules of right reason. 

As to the two other classes of reasons for war, it is 
plain that the little beginnings out of which they arise, 
the excuses upon which they depend, may also be dis- 
posed of if taken in time, and disposed of by reason and 
kindly consideration. So that, while it does not cover 
the whole ground, while it does not by any means solve 
the whole question, yet at the bottom of all the attempts 
practically to dispose of the causes of war lies the peace- 
able decision of questions of fact and law in accordance 
with the rules of justice. 

Now we have been for a good many years more and 
more seeking to accomplish that by means of arbitration, 
and the machinery for arbitration has been carefully 
devised and agreed upon by the nations of the earth at 
the two successive Hague Conferences, so that it is com- 
paratively easy for nations to have recourse to that 
method of settling their disputes. 

But there are some difficulties about arbitration, prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of settling questions. I have 
said many times and in many places that I do not think 
the difficulty that stands in the way of arbitration to-day 
is an unwillingness on the part of the civilized nations of 
the earth to submit their disputes to impartial decision. I 
think the difficulty is a doubt on the part of civilized na- 
tions as to getting an impartial decision. And that doubt 


arises from some characteristics of arbitral tribunals which 
are very difficult to avoid. 

In the first place, these tribunals are ordinarily made 
up by selecting publicists, men of public affairs, great civil 
servants, members of the foreign offices, men trained to 
diplomacy ; and the inevitable tendency is, and the result 
often has been,— in the majority of cases has been, — that 
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the arbitral tribunal simply substitutes itself for the nego- 
tiators of the two parties, and negotiates a settlement. 
Well, that is quite a different thing from submitting your 
views of right and wrong, your views of the facts and 
the law on which you base your claims to right, to the 
decision of a tribunal, of a court. It is merely handing 
over your interests to somebody to negotiate for you; 
and there is a very widespread reluctance to do that in 
regard to many cases; and the nearer the question at 
issue approaches the verge of the field of policy, the 
stronger the objection to doing that. 

Another difficulty is that the arbitral tribunals, of course, 
being made up largely of members from other countries, 
the real decision ordinarily being made by arbiters who 
come from other countries and not from the countries 
concerned, questions have to be presented to men trained 
under different systems of law, with different ways of 
thinking and of looking at matters. There is a very wide 
difference between the way in which a civil lawyer and 
a common-law lawyer will approach a subject, and it is 
sometimes pretty hard for them to understand each other 
even though they speak the same language, while if they 
speak different languages it is still more difficult. 

Another difficulty is that a large part of the rules of 
international law are still quite vague and undetermined, 
and upon many of them, and especially upon those out 
of which controversy is most likely to arise, different 
countries take different views as to what the law is and 
ought to be. And no one can tell how one of these ex- 
temporized tribunals, picked at haphazard, or upon the 
best information the negotiators of two countries can get, — 
no one can tell what views they are going to take about 
questions of international law, or how they are going to 
approach subjects and deal with them. 

Now, it has seemed to me very clear that in view of 
these practical difficulties standing in the way of our 
present system of arbitration, the next step by which the 
system of peaceable settlement of international disputes 
can be advanced, the pathway along which it can be 
pressed forward to universal acceptance and use, is to 
substitute for the kind of arbitration we have now, in 
which the arbitrators proceed according to their ideas of 
diplomatic obligation, real courts where judges, acting 
under the sanctity of the judicial oath, pass upon the 
rights of countries, as judges pass upon the rights of 
individuals, in accordance with the facts as found and 
the law as established. With such tribunals, which are 
continuous, and composed of judges who make it their 
life business, you will soon develop a bench composed of 
men who have become familiar with the ways in which 
the people of every country do their business and do 
their thinking, and you will have a gradual growth of 
definite rules, of fixed interpretation and of established 
precedents, according to which you may know your case 
will be decided. It is with that view that I have felt 
grateful to the gentlemen who have been giving their 
time and efforts to the organization and establishment of 
this Society. I am sure that it is a step along the scien- 
tific and practical method of putting into operation all 
the principles that we have been preaching and listening 
to for so many years. It is practical, and I believe it 
will be effective. 

There is a great deal of work for the Society to do. 
Our people here in the United States are probably more 
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ready to assent to such a view as this than the people of 
any other country in the world, because we have been 
long accustomed to the existence of a great tribunal, a 
part of whose duty it is to sit in judgment upon the 
question whether the governments of the sovereign 
States and the government of our own nation, in their 
acts, conform to the great principles of justice and right 
conduct embodied in our Constitution. That arrange- 
ment, of embodying the eternal principles of justice in a 
written instrument investing a court with the power to 
declare all acts of Congresses and legislatures and presi- 
dents and governors void and of no effect when they 
fail to conform to those principles, is, it seems to me, the 
greatest contribution of America to the political science 
of the world. We are accustomed to seeing the actions 
of the men who hold the power, the actions of the legis- 
lative bodies that hold the purse strings, submitted to the 
adjudication of the court which has no power to enforce 
its decrees, except the confidence of the whole people 
behind it. We are accustomed to that, and it seems 
natural to us that nations, however great, and rulers, 
however powerful, should go before a court and submit 
the question whether their actions and their views accord 
with the principles of justice. But it does not seem so 
to most of the world. It is rather a new idea, and it will 
take time and argument and exposition to bring the world 
in general to the acceptance of that view. And upon 
that long pathway this Society has entered. A pros- 
perous voyage to it and a safe arrival! 

I have said that the time has come for practical deal- 
ing with specific causes and specific remedies. Do not 
understand me as believing that this is to be substituted 
for the continuous and unwearied assertion and reasser- 
tion of the great principles upon which the movement 
for peace and justice must depend in all parts and in 
every phase. For, however great may be the material 
wealth and power of these great nations, after all, what 
rules the world, the one thing that is eternal and all 
powerful, is the intangible and the sentimental. 





Hague Conferences and World Peace. 
BY JUDGE ROBERT F. RAYMOND OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS SUPERIOR COURT. 

[The following address, given by Judge Raymond before 
the Neighbors’ Club of Newton Centre, Mass., on March 13, 
gives a summary of the work and results of the Hague Con- 
ferences which will be very useful to those seeking a brief and 
convenient account of those important gatherings.— ED. ] 


On the 24th of August, 1898, Count Mouravieft, Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, handed to the diplomatic 
representatives accredited to the Court of St. Petersburg 
an imperial rescript calling an international conference, 
and containing the following language: 


“The maintenance of general peace and the possible reduc- 
tion of the excessive armaments which weigh upon all nations 
present themselves, in the existing condition of the world, as 
the ideal towards which the endeavors of all governments 
should be directed. In the course of the last twenty years the 
longings for a general peace have become especially pronounced 
in the consciences of civilized nations. The preservation of 
peace has become the object of international politics; in its 
name great states have made powerful alliances; for the better 
guarantee of peace they have developed, in proportions hitherto 
unprecedented, their military forces, and still continue to in- 
crease them without shrinking from any sacrifice. All these 


efforts, however, have not yet been able to bring about the 
beneficent results of the desired pacification,”’ 
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The rescript further suggested that the Conference 
should have as one of its primary objects the discussion 
of mediation and voluntary arbitration as means of pre- 
venting armed conflicts between nations. 

In December following Count Mouravieff issued a 
second circular suggesting a program for discussion at 
the Conference, and further saying: “ My august master 
considers it advisable that the Conference should not sit 
in the capital of one of the great powers where so many 
political interests are centered which might impede the 
progress of a work in which all the countries are equally 
interested.” In April, 1899, the Dutch government ex- 
tended an invitation to the powers indicated by Russia 
to meet at The Hague, and in that city, where stood the 
Cradle of International Law, where forcenturies took place 
important negotiations between European powers, in the 
midst of great historic traditions, local and international, 
the first Hague Conference began its sessions on the 18th 
of May, 1899. 

The world had regarded the whole project as a mani- 
festation of the harmless idiosyncrasy of the weak ruler 
of asemi-civilized people. In his Reminiscences Andrew 
D. White tells us he was skeptical as to the whole matter, 
and his feelings were strongly against accepting a place 
on the American delegation. Many of the delegates 
arrived at The Hague in a spirit of levity as to the work 
of the Conference, as if the whole thing were a huge 
diplomatic joke which the Czar sought to perpetrate upon 
the nations. We can see to-day that Nicholas was moved 
by influences far from humorous in sending his call to 
the powers. In his thoughtful little book on “ The Fed- 
eration of the World” Dr. Trueblood says that “the 
rescript was not an accident, not the product of a capri- 
cious emperor’s whim, nor of a nation’s long-headed, 
scheming ambition. Behind it were the accumulated 
forces of centuries of Christian progress.” ‘The need 
of Russia in this regard, a need voiced in the utterances 
of Tolstoy and in the great work of Bloch on ‘The 
Future of War,’ was the need of the whole civilized 
world.” We may discern, too, the influence on the mind 
of the Czar and his ministers of the great discussion of 
Hugo Grotius on “ The Rights of War and Peace,” which, 
since its issue in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
has, in the opinion of Andrew D. White, exerted greater 
influence on the opinions of mankind “than any book 
not claiming divine inspiration.” In order to appreciate 
the spirit of the Conference, it is necessary to consider, 
too, the forces which have been working with accumu- 
lating power through the generations to bring men to 
that mutual understanding and respect which lie at the 
foundation of any just peace among the nations. Here, 
too, I follow closely the illuminating discussion of Dr. 
Trueblood : 

1. The preaching of the Gospel and the work of mis- 
sions, carrying the principles of the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, have developed a humane 
spirit, higher ethical conceptions and goodwill among 
men. 

2. Commerce has been internationalized, and the in- 
dustrial, monetary and credit systems of business have 
knit the peoples together in ever-closer business relations. 

3. Travel and communication have brought men to 
know each other and to respect each other’s customs, in- 
stitutions and characteristics. 
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4. Political ideas and institutions are undergoing trans- 
formation; the democratic spirit is pervading society, 
strengthening the sense of justice and human rights 
and enlarging the sympathies of men for men everywhere. 

5. The various international congresses, political, re- 
ligious, philanthropic, commercial and scientific, are linking 
together the leaders of thought in ties of common interest. 

6. The ministries of modern diplomacy cross and inter- 
cross between the capitals of all the powers. 

7. For nearly a century numerous organizations have 
been formed for the direct object of promoting peace, 
among which stand preéminent the peace societies, the 
Interparliamentary Union and the International Law 
Association. 

The influence of these forces pervaded the spirit of 
the Conference and shaped the opinions of the men who 
wrought in its councils. 

In seeking to estimate the significance of that Confer- 
ence on world peace, it is worth our while to consider its 
personnel and what was represented by the men who 
worked there from the 18th of May to the 29th of July, 
1899. Europe consists of twenty nations ; all were rep- 
resented at The Hague. From Asia came delegates of 
China, Japan, Persia and Siam. The Western Continent 
sent representatives of the United States and Mexico. 
The Central and South American States had no diplo- 
matic representatives at St. Petersburg, and consequently 
were not included in the call. The twenty-six nations 
represented, with their dependencies, contain more than 
twelve hundred million people, or four-fifths of the popu- 
lation of the globe, and included five-sixths of the earth’s 
surface. No such gathering of tongues has met since the 
dispersion at Babel. In the languages there spoken 
would be found the literature, the political wisdom and 
power, the art and science, and religious life and thought 
which constitute modern civilization. Great diplomats 
were there, ministers of state, jurists, experts in interna- 
tional law, educators, journalists, legislators, high military 
and naval officers, men who dictate the policies and con- 
trol the political destinies of all lands and races, men 
who embody the highest thought and richest develop- 
ment of civilization,— these were the men who gathered 
in that historic chamber on that May day in 1899 to 
deliberate together on the things that make for peace. 
If they realize the significance and possibilities of their 
meeting, the poet’s dream of “The Parliament of Man” 
begins here and now its fulfillment. Whatever was the 
spirit in which they met, undoubtedly they did speedily 
become conscious of the vital significance to the world of 
the work entrusted to their hands. 

The program set forth in the Czar’s second circular 
suggested three main subjects for discussion, to wit: 
the Laws and Customs of War, the Limitation of Arma- 
ments and the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes. The Conference divided into three sections or 
commissions, for more convenient and business-like pro- 
cedure along these lines. Day after day, with increasing 


interest and high purpose, these world statesmen worked 
in a spirit of harmony and coéperation, with a notable 
absence of political intrigue and trickery, and with a 
notable presence of high courtesy, mutual respect and 
consideration, in a search for truth and agreement and 
with an earnest purpose to reach results which should 
satisfy and benefit all concerned. 
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The reasonable limits of this paper do not permit me 
to enter into the statesmanlike discussions which ren- 
dered the sessions memorable. I purpose rather to set 
forth certain results of the Conference and briefly to 
show their bearings on the peace of the world. 

And first let me point to the Conference itself as a 
fact of tremendous significance. Men had declared that 
such conference was impossible ; that, if held, it would 
be the scene of wrangling and strife and recrimination, 
and would break up in confusion and hostility. The 
impossible was accomplished. The world has seen that 
representatives of races so diverse, of political systems so 
varied and conflicting, that men of all races and tongues 
and traditions and customs and institutions, could meet 
in conference, and for ten weeks could discuss together 
great world problems, and that no man lost his temper or 
laid aside his courtesy, or forgot that he was a gentleman 
and behaved himself unseemly. On the contrary, every 
day harmony and courtesy and mutual consideration pre- 
vailed, until at the close these delegates separated regret- 
fully and as friends. Has that fact no significance for 
peace and goodwill among the nations in which these 
men were leaders of thought and moulders of public 
opinion? The Conference did accomplish also things 
of great moment along the lines laid down in the 
program. Let us take them up in the order suggested 
above. 

A convention was adopted revising the regulations for 
the government of armies in time of war, limiting the 
conduct of belligerents, defining the rights and increas- 
ing the protection of non-combatants and prisoners of 
war, and extending to naval warfare the Red Cross with 
its humane provisions and ministrations of mercy. 

Three declarations were also made. In the first “ The 
contracting powers agree to prohibit for a term of five 
years the launching of projectiles and explosives from 
balloons.” In the second “ The contracting powers agree 
to abstain from the use of projectiles, the object of which 
is the diffusion of asphyxiating or deleterious gases.” In 
the third “ The contracting powers agree to abstain from 
the use of bullets which expand or flatten easily in the 
human body, such as ‘ bullets with a hard envelope which 
does not entirely cover the core, or is pierced with inci- 
sions.’ ” 

The general effect of the work of this commission was 
to humanize so far as possible the inhumanities of actual 
war, or, as the preamble to one of the declarations says, “ to 
diminish the evils inseparable from warfare.” We may 
believe that the study of the customs of war by these 
wise men must result in deep-seated conviction of its 
irrational character in determining disputes among men, 
and of the truth so pithily stated by John Hay, that 
“ war is the most futile and ferocious of human follies.” 
“War never decides who is right, but only who is 
stronger.” 

The chief object set forth in the call for the Conference 
was the limitation of armaments. The mad rivalry in 
naval construction and army increase threatened the 
powers with inevitable bankruptcy unless some means 
were devised to check the exhausting drain therefrom. 
It was speedily seen, however, that until the powers could 
find some acceptable substitute for force in settling inter- 
national difliculties, no progress could be made in this 
matter. Under the lead of M. Bourgeois of France, the 
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Conference unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tion : 

‘““The Conference is of opinion that the restriction of mili- 
tary charges, which are at present a heavy burden on the world, 
is extremely desirable for the increase of the material and 
moral welfare of mankind. The Conference expresses the wish 
that the governments, taking into consideration the proposals 
made at the Conference, may examine the possibility of an 
agreement as to the limitation of armed forces by land and 
sea, and of our budgets.”’ 

The Conference thus set the seal of a mild diplomatic 
condemnation on the present policy of naval and military 
expansion. Nothing further was done. The seed thus 
sown is delayed in springing up and bearing fruit. Mean- 
time the Dreadnoughts multiply, and our own land, in 
time of profound peace with all the world, spends sev- 
enty-two cents of every dollar of federal revenue in war 
expenditure, while we apply the other twenty-eight cents 
to the running of our government. I suggest that we 
either change the tone of our patriotic oratory or change 
the expenditure of our federal income. 

The caution of statecraft forbade any limitation of the 
enginery of war so long as nations continue to settle 
their differences by the use of force. This Conference 
looked forward to the time when reason should be sub- 
stituted for force, law for violence, and the orderly 
processes of Courts of Justice for the trumpets of war 
and the carnage of battle. The great work of the Con- 
ference was accordingly embodied in the “Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Controversies.” 

This Convention contains three main titles as follows : 


I. On Good Offices and Mediation. 
II. On International Commissions of Inquiry. 
III. On International Arbitration. 


Title I, Article 1, reads: “ With a view to obviating as 
far as possible recourse to force in the relation between 
states, the signatory powers agree to use their best ef- 
forts to insure the pacific settlement of international dif- 
ferences.” The discussion and the resulting convention 
recognized that the powers constitute a family of nations, 
and that no two can engage in war without serious loss 
to all the others. Each nation has a vital interest in the 
maintenance of peace among all the nations. In conse- 
quence of their relation, “ whenever serious disagree- 
ments or conflicts occur, either before or after an appeal 
to arms, the signatory powers recommend that one or 
more powers, strangers to the dispute, should, on their 
own initiative, offer good offices or mediation to the 
states at variance.” “The exercise of this right can 
never be regarded by the parties in conflict as an un- 
friendly act.” 

An article on special mediation was introduced by the 
American delegation and unanimously adopted : 

Article VIII. “In case of a serious difference en- 
dangering the peace, the states at variance choose re- 
spectively a power, to whom they intrust the mission of 
entering into direct communication with the power chosen 
on the other side, with the object of preventing the rup- 
ture of pacific relations. For the period of this mandate, 
the term of which, unless otherwise stipulated, cannot 
exceed thirty days, the states in conflict cease from all 
direct communication on the subject of the dispute, which 
is regarded as referred exclusively to the mediating powers, 
who must use their best efforts to settle it. In case of 


a definite rupture of pacific relations, these powers are 
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charged with the joint task of taking advantage of any 
opportunity to restore peace.” It was seen that this 
provision would give opportunity for cool deliberation 
on the part of the belligerents, and that negotiations 
would be more likely to result peaceably when carried 
on by representatives free from the exasperations of in- 
terest and passion. In accordance with the general pro- 
vision for mediation, President Roosevelt brought about 
the Portsmouth Conference, which terminated the war 
between Russia and Japan. The world thus early saw 
the effect of mediation in ending one of the most san- 
guinary struggles of modern times. 

The second division of this convention relates to inter- 
national courts of inquiry. In disputes growing out of 
difference of opinion on points of fact which cannot be 
settled by diplomacy, the powers recommend that the 
parties institute an international commission of inquiry 
to facilitate a solution of these differences by elucidating 
the facts by means of an impartial and conscientious in- 
vestigation. The powers in dispute engage to supply the 
commission with all means and facilities for their investi- 
gation. The commission makes report to the conflicting 
powers signed by all the members. There its duty ends. 
The provision is very simple. But soon after its adoption 
such a commission undoubtedly prevented war between 
two of the great powers. You will recall the Dogger 
Bank incident, when Admiral Rodjestvensky, in com- 
mand of the Russian fleet in the North Sea, fired upon 
and sunk a fleet of English fishermen, thinking they were 
a squadron of Japanese war vessels about to attack him. 
The English press and people cried out for war on 
Russia. War seemed imminent and inevitable. The 
attention of both parties was called to this provision. A 
commission was appointed, investigated and reported. 
Russia acknowledged its wrong, made due apology, paid 
a substantial sum to compensate for the loss inflicted, and 
the two great powers remained at peace. 

By far the most in:portant provision of this convention 
was the creation of a Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
Forty-seven of the sixty-one articles were devoted to 
that subject. Here was the crowning work of the first 
Hague Conference. 

Article XV. reads: “International arbitration has for 
its object the settlement of differences between states by 
judges of their own choice and on the basis of respect 
for law.” 

Article XVI. “In questions of a legal nature, and 
especially in the interpretation or application of inter- 
national conventions, arbitration is recognized by the 
signatory powers as the most effective and at the same 
time the most equitable means of settling disputes which 
diplomacy has failed to settle.” 

Article XVIII. “The arbitration convention implies 
the engagement to submit loyally to the award.” 

It was provided that each signatory power should 
select “four persons at the most, of known competency 
in questions of international law and of the highest moral 
reputation,” to serve as members of the Court for a period 
of six years, with right to renewal for a further term. 

Article XXVIII provided for a permanent administra- 
tive council for the Court, composed of “the diplomatic 
representatives accredited to The Hague and of the 
Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, who shall act 
as president.” 
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When signatory powers desire to have recourse to the 
tribunal for the settlement of differences, each party 
chooses from the members of the Permanent Court two 
arbitrators, and these together choose an umpire. If the 
votes for umpire are equally divided, the choice is en- 
trusted to a third power selected by the parties by com- 
mon accord. The tribunal thus composed, the parties 
notify the International Bureau established at The Hague 
of their action and the names of the arbitrators. Mem- 
bers of the court outside of their own country enjoy 
diplomatic privileges and immunities. The tribunal has 
an ordinary seat at The Hague, and will soon occupy 
there the magnificent Temple of Peace nearly completed 
by the munificence of Andrew Carnegie. 

Article XX VII provides: “ The signatory powers con- 
sider it their duty, if a serious dispute threatens to break 
out between two or more of them, to remind these latter 
that a Permanent Court is open to them; consequently 
they declare that the fact of reminding the conflicting 
parties of the provisions of the present convention and 
the advice given to them in the highest interests of peace 
to have recourse to the Permanent Court can only be 
regarded as friendly actions.” 

The following articles prescribed rules of procedure 
as definite and precise as the codes or practice acts of 
our American state or federal courts. 

This convention, duly signed by the representatives at 
the Hague Conference, was promptly ratified by the 
powers, and to-day forms a part of international law. 

The world then asked: Will any nation submit to the 
Court a controversy insolvable by diplomacy? The 
United States Supreme Court had to wait a longer time 
after its creation before it heard its first case. It is a 
matter of pride to us that the two great republics on the 
Western Continent were the first to invoke the services 
of the Hague Court. The Pious Fund claim had vexed 
the governments of the United States and Mexico for 
nearly half a century and had baftled the efforts of diplo- 
macy. They submitted the case to the Hague Court. 
It was heard; a decision was rendered which was ac- 
cepted by both parties, and that source of dispute between 
the United States and Mexico has been forever removed. 
But that was a mere money claim. When the nations 
are heated to the point of war, can they be brought to 
refer their contentions to the Court? The Venezuela 
case answered that question when eleven nations, includ- 
ing Germany, Great Britain and Italy as parties, at the 
suggestion of Theodore Roosevelt, carried their case to 
The Hague, and it was there adjusted and the decision of 
the Court accepted by all the powers interested. Since 
that decision the Court has been occupied, has determined 
cases involving tremendous issues, submitted by the 
strongest powers, and its decisions have been accepted, 
precisely as the decisions of our courts are accepted in 
adjusting disputes between individuals. 

Men talk of an organized world, and the World Court 
provided by the first Hague Conference is a long step 
toward such a consummation. Another essential is a 
World Legislature with periodic sessions. The Hague 
Conference itself furnishes a suggestion for law making 
for the world. The most pessimistic soon ceased to 
speak of it and its work with derision. Men of broad 


and statesmanlike vision called the Conference of 1899 
the most important gathering in all history. They soon 
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began to ask if another conference could not meet to 
continue the work so wisely begun. The Interparlia- 
mentary Union, at its session in St. Louis in 1904, pro- 
nounced strongly in favor of a second conference, and 
urged President Roosevelt to send ont a call to the 
powers. The matter was delayed by reason of the 
Russo-Japanese war, and at its conclusion the President, 
at the request of Nicholas, allowed him to issue the 
formal call. 

The second Conference sat at The Hague from June 
15 until October 18, 1907. The Central and South 
American states were included in the call and generally 
sent delegates. Ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster, 
who was present as an official delegate of China, in his 
“ Diplomatic Memoirs ” says: ‘The second Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague was, in some respects, the most 
important event in the history of the human race. It 
was the first time that the political representatives of all 
the nations of the earth had met together.” 

Of the world’s forty-seven independent nations, forty- 
four were represented by two hundred and forty-four 
delegates. I merely summarize the work and seek to 
show that it was distinctly a peace conference carrying 
forward the work of the Conference of 1899. 

Fourteen conventions were adopted, of which the most 
important was that for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national controversies, in ninety-seven articles. In the 
period between the first and second Conferences the orig- 
inal convention had been put to the test and its weak- 
nesses disclosed. The second Conference revised, 
amended and extended its provisions, chiefly in the 
matter of procedure, and thus greatly strengthened the 
Court of Arbitration. For instance, in the convention of 
1899 two powers had to agree before the Court could be 
approached. The revised convention repealed Article 
XXVII, regarding the duty of signatory (now called con- 
tracting) powers to remind disputing powers that the 
Court was open to them, and adds: “In case of dispute 
between two powers, one of them can always address to the 
International Bureau a note containing a declaration that 
it would be ready to submit the dispute to arbitration.” 
The Peruvian delegation, which introduced this provis- 
ion, believed that it would be morally impossible for 
any nation to refuse to arbitrate a dispute when the offer 
was thus openly made before the world. The moral 
power of the Hague Court is thereby very greatly in- 
creased. 

Another important doctrine was embodied in the con- 
vention prepared by Gen. Horace Porter, prohibiting the 
use of force in the recovery of contractual debts until 
arbitration to determine the justice of the claim had been 
resorted to or refused by the debtor nation. What a 
springing fountain of war in Central and South America 
is here closed up! 

A further convention prohibits the bombardment by 
naval forces of unfortified cities and ports in time of 
war. 

Some of the foremost delegates consider the conven- 
tion establishing an international prize court as the greatest 
result of the Conference. Hitherto all captures made 
during hostilities were taken into a port of the captor and 
the rights relating thereto were adjudicated in a court of 
the captor, of course a most partisan procedure, taken at 
a time when prejudices ran high and the judicial temper 
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was practically impossible. By this convention the inter- 
national prize court is substituted for the national court, 
or serves as a court of appeal therefrom. 

“ The convention which declares that hereafter all fish- 
ing fleets shall be inviolable removes one of the great 
industries of the world from the perils of violence. 
Equally important is that which provides for the inviola- 
bility of the international mail service, and that which 
declares the territory of neutrals inviolable.” 

In my opinion the most important work of the Con- 
ference did not result in formal convention. You will 
remember that the Conference was not a parliament or 
congress wherein measures are carried by majority vote. 
It required the unanimous concurrence of all the nations 
of the earth to adopt a provision. In the matter of the 
limitation of armaments no practical agreement was 
reached. It was impossible to secure unanimity of action. 
But the discussions and the resolution declaring such lim- 
itation “highly desirable” in the interests of the people 
of the world will inevitably bear fruit in some future 
conference and in the policy of the nations. The same 
is true of the principle, so long advocated by our govern- 
ment and so ably championed by our Ambassador Choate 
in some of the most brilliant speeches of the Conference, 
of the inviolability of private property at sea in time of 
war. The measure was defeated by the opposition of the 
British government, but thirty-seven or thirty-eight of the 
powers favored the principle in the Conference. It is 
believed another conference will see it embodied in inter- 
national law. In the same way a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration was defeated, though the powers 
unanimously favored the principle of arbitration and 
more than three-fourths voted for the general treaty. 

The American delegation presented a scheme for a 
permanent International Court of Justice, and on this 
great subject the Conference reached practical agreement. 
The delegates unanimously approved the principle of 
such a court; they only failed to agree on the method of 
appointing the judges. It is believed by our State De- 
partment that before another Conference convenes we 
shall have this great supreme court of the world as the 
result of the second Hague Conference. 

The Conference rendered its greatest service to the 
world in declaring unanimously in favor of periodic 
Hague Conferences, and set the time for the next meeting 
at about 1914. It also provided that a special commission 
shall be appointed by the governments of the powers 
some two years in advance of the meeting to prepare a 
program for the third Hague Conference. We see, 
therefore, already inaugurated a periodic congress of the 
nations, labored and prayed for by the great international 
men of the past, and which has been called the greatest 
possible institution which can be conceived in the interest 
of the order and peace of the world. 

Thus we have a world legislature in the Hague Con- 
ference and a world judiciary in the Hague Court. In 
the organization of the world shall we see a world execu- 
tive also, and the three coérdinate departments of gov- 
ernment in operation for the administration of justice 
and securing peace among the nations? In a recent 


address ex-Secretary Root said in effect that constables, 
police and armies do not constitute the real executive 
power in the world; that even in the settlement of con- 
troversies among individuals, an intelligent public opinion 
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imbued witb high ethical principle is the mightiest force 
among men for the enforcement of the decisions of courts 
of justice. If this be true, then the two Hague Confer- 
ences have already furnished the beginning of an organ- 
ized world, with its three coirdinate departments alert 
and operative, working to secure peace among the nations. 
Slightly changing the closing words of the Czar’s original 
rescript, the Conferences have been, by the help of God, 
a happy presage for the twentieth century. They have 
united and thus greatly strengthened “ the efforts of all 
those states which sincerely seek to make the great con- 
ception of universal peace triumph over the elements of 
trouble and discord.” They have cemented them together 
“by a joint consecration of the principles of equity and 
right on which rest the security of states and the welfare 
of peoples.” 


—_ << ee 


The Chicago Peace Society and the 
Field Secretaryship. 


BY CHARLES E, BEALS, FIELD SECRETARY. 


The monthly activities have ranged all the way from 
oftice routine to peace campaigning “in the land of the 
Dacotahs.” 

On Sunday, March 5, the peripatetic pacifist was per- 
mitted to preach in the Church of the Redeemer to an 
audience which he has repeatedly faced. The pastor is 
that loyal peace worker, Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett. The 
theme discussed was “ Progress in Religion, Doctrine and 
Ethics.” 

The peace scout was booked to speak before the South 
Side Woman’s Club, with Hon. Charles E. Merriam, 
Republican candidate for Mayor of Chicago, on Tuesday 
morning, March 14. Mr. Merriam being unable to be 
present, the entire hour was devoted to the subject of 
“The International Peace Movement.” In the afternoon 
of the same day the same story, with variations, was told 
to the Park Manor Woman’s Club. 

Rushing over the great prairies for three-quarters of 
a thousand miles, the messenger of peace lectured on 
‘‘The Enlargement of Patriotism” at the University of 
North Dakota at Grand Forks, on Saturday morning, 
March 18. Not soon will be forgotten the dinner at 
President McVey’s home with the deans of the univer- 
sity, nor the long, soul-satisfying conversation with these 
high-minded workers for a better day and civilization. 

Sunday morning, March 19, found the Secretary in 
the pulpit of the First Congregational Church of Fargo, 
preaching for his old friend, Rev. Dr. Reuben A. Beard. 
Dr. Beard preceded the Secretary in the pastorate of the 
Prospect Street Church of Cambridge, Mass. The sub- 
ject presented was “International Peace Parallel with 
Ecclesiastical and Industrial Brotherhood.” Dr. Beard’s 
younger son, Hubert, has just been awarded a Rhodes 
scholarship, and will go to Oxford in September for three 
years. 

In the evening of the same Sabbath the peace scout 
delivered his lecture on “ Patriotism in an International- 
ized World,” in the “Grand Lectureship” course in the 
Grand Theatre of Fargo. Dr. Max Batt of the State 
Agricultural College is the moving spirit in this enter- 
prise, which was initiated some five years ago. Dr. Batt 
is a socialized man of clear ethical vision. The great 
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audiences which throng the theatre week after week 
bear witness to the usefulness of these lectures. 

The Chicago office endeavors to do its part in the 
general peace movement. Scarcely a day passes that 
does not bring requests for literature. One hundred 
copies of the Chicago Peace Congress Proceedings have 
been shipped to Baltimore to assist in organizing the 
coming congress in that city. 

This office has coéperated in distributing several hun- 
dreds of copies of the pamphlet containing an account of 
the organization of the American Peace Society of Japan. 
Likewise it will distribute some twenty-five hundred 
notices of the Baltimore Peace Congress. 

The visit to Japan by nearly two hundred members of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce was prevented by 
an unfortunate accident to the ship which had been char- 
tered by the party. However, some of the delegates 
have gone on other ships, though the party has been un- 
avoidably broken up. The Chicago peace office sent a 
circular letter to all the delegates, telling them of the 
progress of the peace movement in Japan. 

Letters have been sent to one hundred clubs, asking 
them to place the subject of international peace upon 
their programs for the coming season. 

Friends of the cause will be glad to know that the 
Chicago Peace Society now numbers over six hundred 
in its membership. Probably by the time this number 
of Tue ApvocaTeE or Peace is off the press, the Chicago 
Society will have installed its office in its new quarters 
in the Stock Exchange Building, No. 19 South La Salle 
Street (new numbering). 

One of our honorary vice-presidents, Hon. Walter L. 
Fisher, has just been appointed Secretary of the Interior. 
A better selection would be impossible. 

The sudden death of President Charles L. Little of 
Garrett Biblical Institute removed one of our honorary 
vice-presidents and a trustee of the Lindgren Peace Fund, 

The Illinois Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest will be 
held at Northwestern University, March 31. The Field 
Secretary will be one of the judges. Mr. Harlow N. 
Higinbotham, a member of our executive committee, 
has donated the fifty dollar prize. 

Hon. William E. Mason, formerly United States Senator, 
a member of our Society, was the guest of the executive 
committee at its March luncheon. Senator Mason offered 
a very practical suggestion for the enlargement of our 
membership, which it is hoped may be successfully 
worked out in detail. We are beginning to get other 
organizations to affiliate with our Society in its work. 

Generous space is being given by the newspapers to 
the coming visit of the Baron @’Estournelles de Constant. 
Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick will entertain our distinguished 
guest during his brief stay in Chicago. Mr. McCormick 
will give a luncheon in the Baron’s honor, at which the 
leading business men of the city will be present. The 
Chicago Peace Society will hold its annual banquet 
Saturday evening, April 29, and expects to have Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, Hon. William Jennings Bryan 
and Hon. George E. Roberts as its guests. The Sunday 
Evening Club has arranged to have the visiting French 
Senator speak at the great Orchestra Hall meeting, 
Sunday evening, April 30. On Monday afternoon the 
Baron will address the faculty and students of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. On Tuesday, May 2, he will speak 
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at the University of Illinois at Urbana, en route for the 
Baltimore Peace Congress. 

During the excitement growing out of the mobilization 
of troops on the Mexican border, it has been exceedingly 
gratifying to note the character of the editorials and car- 
toons of the principal Chicago newspapers. More effec- 
tive material could not be forged even by the dear old 
ADVOCATE. 

153 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





New York ime eben. 
BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 

Propaganda has been carried on briskly during the 
month of March by means of a large number of public 
meetings held in every quarter of the city and before the 
most varied audiences. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Boston, 
one of the Society’s most valuable lecturers, has spent the 
entire month in New York lecturing under our auspices. 
She has spoken for the most part before educational insti- 
tutions, although a large number of suffrage associations, 
parlor meetings, etc., have been addressed. 

On the first day of March we arranged a peace meeting 
for the Jewish people of the city in Temple Rodeph 
Sholom, the first meeting of the kind ever held in New 
York, so far as we know, and one of the most successful 
ever held by our Society. The big synagogue was filled 
by a thoughtful and attentive audience. Rabbi Grossman 
introduced the speakers, pointing out that a peace meet- 
ing in a Jewish synagogue was especially fitting, for 
“ Israel’s mission is peace.” Fifteen-minute addresses 
were made by George Haven Putnam, Hamilton Holt, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Lucia Ames Mead and Marcus 
M. Marks, who dealt respectively with the commercial, 
judicial, ethical, utilitarian and practical phases of the 
modern peace movement. Each brief and pithy address 
supplemented and dovetailed into the other in a way 
which we have seldom heard equaled and never surpassed. 

Two important meetings in Earle Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have recently been addressed by our speakers. 
The audience was composed of students from the various 
colleges and educational institutions in and around New 
York who belong to the International Branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. A large number of 
political clubs have been addressed, including the regular 
and more radical organizations. There is possibly no 
group of men whose interest and support is of more value 
to the movement than the men who can and will influence 
legislation. The Central Federated Body of Labor 
Unions have manifested an increasing interest and friend- 
liness in the movement. In this connection we might 
say that we are arranging for a grand mass meeting, in 
conjunction with the People’s Institute, to be held in 
Cooper Union on April 18. Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, will speak on 
“ International Peace, Its Humanity and Necessity,” and 
W. Bourke Cockran on “The Increasing Cost of Arma- 
ments and the Rising Cost of Living.” 

Peace meetings are very much in demand in the 
churches just now, in view of the pending arbitration 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain as 
well as the approaching anniversary of Hague Day. 
The Dean of Worcester is shortly to sail for this country, 
and we expect to be able to secure some important 
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openings for him while here. The Brooklyn Heights 
Church and Civic League, which covers the first six wards 
of Brooklyn, has been holding a series of union services this 
winter on child labor, prisons, housing, tuberculosis, ete. 
They have planned to set aside the 21st of May as Peace 
Sunday, and we have secured for them two of our best 
speakers. On the 17th of the month we addressed the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy at the Hotel Astor, 
the occasion being their annual anniversary meeting. 
The ultimate influence of these meetings in furthering 
the spirit of conciliation cannot be minimized. 

One of the most interesting and important events in 
recent weeks has been the arrival of five young men from 
Turkey, who have come here to study in the different 
departments of Columbia University. They represent 
several of the various nationalities contained within that 
country, and have been chosen for scholarship from 
among the students of Robert College by the Turkish 
Minister of Education. Free tuition is provided by the 
university and additional expenses are paid by their gov- 
ernment. Several other prominent universities in this 
country have offered similar privileges at the request of 
our Society. If the present experiment succeeds as well 
as is hoped, it is probable that other students will have 
the opportunity of studying here in coming years. The 
young men now at Columbia have made an excellent 
impression by their earnestness and ability as well as by 
the open-minded attitude which they have assumed 
towards American ideas and institutions. The move- 
ment is one which we hope will result in establishing 
close bonds of friendship between the two countries ; and 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, whose visit to Constantinople 
last year lead to the arrangement, is to be congratulated 
on its hopeful inauguration. A committee, consisting of 
Oscar S. Straus, Horace E. Deming, James S. Dennis, 
John Hays Hammond, Frederick Hirth, Mary Mills 
Patrick, William Adams Brown, Emma G. Sebring, 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Samuel T. Dutton, has been ap- 
pointed to advise and assist the students while here. 

Those of our members who have not already done so, 
we would strongly advise to read the excellent article by 
Hamilton Holt in the March number of the World’s 
Work entitled “The Dawn of the World’s Peace.” We 
are also pleased to call the attention of our members to a 
recent handbook on the peace movement, “The Peace 
Problem, the Task of the Twentieth Century,” by Rev. 
Frederick Lynch. It is published by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company, price seventy-five cents, and gives the 
history of the peace movement since the opening of the 
first Hague Conference. In an excellent introduction 
written by him Mr. Carnegie says: “ I have read this book 
from beginning to end with interest and profit. . 
I hope large editions will be circulated by our 
peace organizations among those we can interest in the 
noblest of all causes, the abolition of the savage practice 


of men killing each other like wild beasts.” 








Quarterly Report for March of the 
American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation. 

Since the last report the following documents have 


been published and distributed : 
January: “School Books and International Preju- 


dices,” by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and as a supplement, Mr. Carnegie’s Letter to 
the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for the Ad- 
vancement of Peace. 

February: “ Peace and the Professor,” by Prof. Grant 
Showerman of the University of Wisconsin. 

March: “ Woman and the Cause of Peace,” by Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. 

Plans for future editions are as follows: 

April: “The Expansion of Military Expenditures,” 
by Prof. Alvin 8. Johnson of the University of Chicago. 

May: An article by the Rt. Hon. Lord Weardale, on 
the forthcoming International Races Congress. 

June: “Forces Making for International Conciliation 
and Peace,” by J. H. Ralston. 

The following gentlemen have accepted our invitation 
to prepare pamphlets for future issues: Sereno 8. Pratt, 
Commercial Organization; Frank J. Mather, Jr., The 
Fine Arts as a Factor in International Conciliation ; 
Prof. Franz Boas, International Goodwill from the Point 
of View of the Anthropologist; Charles F, Chandler, 
The Chemical Industries; Senator Lafontaine of Belgium, 
The Existing Elements of a World State; Professor Hull 
of Swarthmore on the Growth of Arbitration. 

The publication of Professor Hart’s pamphlet has 
brought the Association into touch with many influential 
teachers in secondary schools, and an unusual number of 
complimentary references to the pamphlet have been 
made both in the public press and in letters to the 
Association. 

Since the last report the whole mailing list has been 
carefully revised, some twenty-five thousand cards of 
inquiry having been sent out. As a result the total num- 
ber of names has been slightly reduced and many valuable 
suggestions for future issues have been received. Among 
the many who have made application for the pamphlets 
since the last report are Fridtjof Nansen, Prof. Josef 
Kohler of Berlin, James Ford Rhodes, The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, many members of the Consular 
and Diplomatic Service, members of the Philippines As- 
sembly, etc. 

The publications of the Association are becoming well 
known throughout the country to those who are interested 
in public speaking and debate, and many hundred copies 
of the pamphlets are sent monthly to the members of 
school and college debating teams. 

Valuable material, received from time to time from 
correspondents in foreign countries, has been transmitted 
to American journals,—the New York Evening Post, 
for example, having printed in full a collection of quota- 
tions from eminent Japanese with regard to the relations 
between Japan and the United States. 

Arrangements have been made to send information 
regarding the third National Peace Congress, to be held 
in Baltimore in May, and the International Races Con- 
gress, to be held in London in July, to the persons on the 
mailing list of the Association. 

It has proved possible for Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant to pay an extended visit to the United States 
during the spring of 1911, and the Association has in- 
vited him to come as its guest and to deliver a series of 
addresses before university and other audiences. 

Freperick P. Kerpet, Secretary, 
Sub-Station 84, New York. 
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The American School Peace League. 


BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, SECRETARY. 


The branch work of the American School Peace League 
has been unusually active during the past few months; 
and the effective way in which the branches are reaching 
the teachers of their respective states proves the correct- 
ness of the policy of the League in making the State 
Branch the unit of organization. 

The Oklahoma State Teachers’ Association gave over 
a whole session to the annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Branch. The printed program designates this as the 
Department of American School Peace League. The 
program is so interesting, and suggestive for other State 
Branches holding annual meetings, that it is here given 
in full. 


DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE 


LEAGUE 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 9.00 A. M. 
CONVENTION HALL 
Miss GERTRUDE E, MOTTER, 
President Oklahoma Branch American School Peace League. 
Miss Mary D. Coucu, Secretary. 
L. J. ABBOTT, Chairman Board of Directors. 
Song, ‘‘ America ”’ Audience 
Invocation, Rev. Lee Rippey, St. Paul’s M. E. Church, South 
The History of Arbitration and Progress of Universal 
Peace, County Superintendent E. B. Shotwell, Okmulgee 
Practical Plans for Observance of Peace Day in Our Pub- 
lic Schools . Miss Myrtle Cranmer, Cherokee 
om and Plan of American School Peace ce ; 
Vice-President W. H. Wood, N.S. N., Alva 
The Univ ersal Brotherhood of Man and Suliseaiton ‘of 
Peace Sentiment Rev. E. D. Cameron Guthrie 
Round Table Discussion . 
° . Conducted by Luther J. Abbott, Edmond 
The United States and Its Relation to Spanish America ; How 
Our Attitude Should Make for Permanent Peace: 
(1) How Americans Look at Latin American Citizens . 
Mr. Perry, Buffalo 
(2) U nited States and Its Relation to Mexico : 
. G. W. Derrick, Hammond 
(3) United States and Its Relation to Central America 
Miss Mary McCullough, Oklahoma City 
(4) The Secession of Panama; Can We As Americans De- 
fend Our Attitude? A. G. Vinson, N. 8S. N., Alva 
(5) The Drago Doctrine Augustus Wox, Florence 
(6) The Christ of the Andes Mrs. Anna Stevens, Alva 
Address . 
Prof. P. r. Claxton, U ‘niversity ‘of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Election of Officers and Completion of Organization. 


Most of the addresses will be printed in the annual 
report of the Oklahoma Educational Association. The 
president and secretary for the ensuing year are Mr. 
L. J. Abbott, Edmond, Oklahoma, and Miss Alma Carson, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

The Maine State Branch held its annual meeting on 
the first day of the Maine State Teachers’ Association. 
The announcement of the meeting, which was presided 
over by State Superintendent Payson Smith, was printed 
in the official program, and the meeting was largely at- 
tended. The Branch opened headquarters for the dis- 
tribution of literature and personal interviews. Many 
new members joined, and plans were laid for the next 
annual meeting. The press not only gave an account of 
the meeting, but commented very favorably on the work 
of the League. 
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At the meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the organization of the Missouri Branch was com- 
pleted. It will be remembered that a constitution for a 
Missouri Branch of the League was adopted by a meet- 
ing of the St. Louis teachers, which the secretary ad- 
dressed in October. Mr. James M. Greenwood, superin- 
tendent of schools in Kansas City, Mo., is the president 
of the Branch. 

The following report of the New Mexico Branch, writ- 
ten by the Secretary, Mr. John H. Vaughan, shows effi- 
cient work : 

“ The activities of the New Mexico Branch of the 
American School Peace League during the past year 
have taken two chief directions: first, a wide distribu- 
tion of peace literature among teachers, preachers and 
newspapers in the territory; and, secondly, in having 
the work represented at many public meetings of teach- 
ers and others. Through the kindness of the secretary 
of the parent League funds have been furnished to pay 
postage and other expenses incident to this general work 
of publicity. Several thousand franked extracts from 
the Congressional Record, entitled ‘ International Arbi- 
tration and Peace’ and the ‘ Mission of America in the 
Politics of the World,’ have been sent out. These were 
furnished us by the courtesy of the Honorable Richard 
Bartholdt of Missouri. 

“The work has been represented at the Pecos Valley 
Teachers’ Association, the New Mexico Educational As- 
sociation, and at teachers’ institutes workers have gener- 
ously helped. The New Mexico Journal of Education 
has given us space with great liberality. The Depart- 
ment of Education has included a peace day program in 
its book of programs for school anniversaries. The 
eighteenth of May has been observed in many of the 
schools. The peace movement has been discussed before 
a few clubs and literary societies. Three New Mexico 
high school students are now preparing essays for the 
peace prize contest. The Pecos Valley Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the New Mexico Educational Association, as 
bodies, have joined the New Mexico Branch of the 
League. 

« For the coming year I believe that the most important 
work of our Branch is to secure more general observance 
of the eighteenth of May in the public schools, and to 
interest more generally literary societies and clubs in the 
choice field which the international movement offers for 
their work. And I wish to extend a very cordial invita- 
tion to all persons and organizations interested in the 
work to correspond with me or call on me for literature 
or information at any time.” 

The teachers of the First Congressional District of Ken- 
tucky organized a branch of the League in November, 
with Mr. A. J. Spacht, Principal High School, Princeton, 
Ky., as president, and Miss Emma Acker, Paducah, Ky., 
secretary and treasurer. 

In December the Minnesota Branch was launched, with 
Mr. John W. Olsen, ex-Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, president, and Miss Ella Patterson of St. Paul, sec- 
retary. Miss Patterson reports much activity in the way 
of holding meetings. President Northrop of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, the chairman of the board of directors 
of the Minnesota Branch, gave an inspiring address to 
his students and urged them to consider the subject in 
their debates and essays. Recently addresses have been 
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made by Miss Patterson to the Teachers’ Federation in 
St. Paul and the Teachers’ Club in Minneapolis. 

The Nebraska Branch work is under the efficient direc- 
tion of Mr. George E. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, 
Nebraska City. Mr. Martin is the president of the 
Superintendents and Principals’ Association of Nebraska, 
and the officers of this association are the officers of the 
Nebraska Branch of the League. 

At the time of the Montana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in December a Montana Branch was organized, 
with Mrs. Lucy S. Railsback of Billings as president and 
John W.Curtis of Helena as secretary-treasurer, Accord- 
ing to the interest manifested by the officers, Montana 
will be one of the leading States in the Peace League 
work, 

Three secondary schools have organized Branches of 
the League: the Siloam Springs Branch, of Siloam 
Springs, Ark., organized in January; Baltimore City 
College Branch, of Baltimore, Md., organized on March 
9; and the Westville High School Branch, of Westville, 
Okla., on March 13. The first and last are a part of the 
organization plan of the State branches of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma respectively. The Baltimore City College 
Branch was organized through the enthusiasm of a few 
of the teachers and one or two students. The college 
has had two or three addresses on the general subject of 
internationalism, and remembers with pride that the first 
prize for the best essay written by secondary school 
pupils was won last year by one of its seniors, Stewart 
D. White. After the address by the Secretary of the 
League on March 3, the president of the college asked 
the president of the senior class to lead the students in a 
yell for peace, and this was done with a spontaneity that 
augurs enthusiastic activities in the Baltimore City College 
Branch. 

One class in the Technical High School of Newton, 
Mass., where the Secretary of the League addressed the 
whole student body on January 18, has voted to become 
members of the League and has made a Peace League 
banner, which bangs in the schoolroom. 

The Committee on Methods of the Massachusetts 
Branch has made out a course of study in moral training 
and civics, based on the international idea, for the first 
eight grades. It is the intention of the committe to 
print the course in separate pamphlets by grades. This 
committee consists of two members of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, a college professor of history, 
five well-known superintendents, two elementary school 
principals and a teacher of history in the Lowell Normal 
School. 

Among some of the notable addresses recently given 
to schools is the one by Mr. Carleton B. Gibson, Presi- 
dent of the Mechanics Institute in Rochester, at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Rochester East High School. 
Mr. Gibson, who is also a member of the committee on 
meetings and discussion of the League, chose for his 
commencement address the subject of international fra- 
ternalism. 

On February 25 the Secretary of the League addressed 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Mobile, Ala, After this meeting 
the Secretary spent a week giving addresses in Baltimore 
and Washington. In Baltimore addresses were made 


before the colored high and normal school students, the 
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State Normal School, the City Training School, Baltimore 
City College, several hundred teachers of the seventh 
and eighth grades and the Arundel Club. In Washing- 
ton addresses were given at the Western High School, 
the normal school and before the colored and white 
teachers, in separate audiences. The meeting at the 
normal school and the one composed of white teachers 
were presided over by Superintendent A. T. Stuart. At 
the meeting of the white teachers the constitution for a 
Washington, D. C., Branch of the League was adopted 
and a committee appointed to nominate officers. Much 
activity has been reported since this meeting. 


> + 


Correspondence. 
The Need of Suitable Literature for the Younger 
School Children. 

Editor Advocate of Peace: When the Representative 
in Congress from my own district, a most sensible man 
on other subjects, in stating his reasons for voting in 
favor of fortifying the Panama Canal, gave “war as a 
race instinct that was sure to manifest itself in the future,” 
and added that he thought “it would be as safe to predict 
future wars as to predict the sunrise in the morning,” I 
felt a renewed conviction that the work of education for 
international peace is scarcely started, and that the Con- 
gressman’s enlightenment should have begun in the public 
school. 

The war instinct is not so deeply rooted, after all, as 
the determination to believe in the war instinct, and this 
must be overcome in the lower grades of school. It is 
not very difficult to find material for reading and study 
in the preparation of essays, debates and orations for 
those who are advanced enough to undertake such work ; 
but I fear we are yet far from reaching either the pupil 
or the teacher of the grades below the upper high school 
in our supply of literature and school exercises. Children 
like song and marching and demonstration, and where 
the present methods and material are opposed to the new 
patriotism, we must furnish satisfactory substitutes before 
we can expect a change. 

The love of heroism and bravery must not be dis- 
couraged, but a counter movement must be organized 
similar to that now started in England. The Boy Scout 
Movement is bound to work mischief if all diligence is 
not used to find a vigorous substitute. The late Professor 
James was not far from the truth in saying that “ we 
must make new energies and hardihoods continue the 
manliness to which the military mind so faithfully clings.’ 

Let us realize, also, the lack of suitable literature to 
place before the boys and girls. To-day, with libraries 
scattered all over our land, children read as they did not 
a few yearsago. Itis interesting to note what they select 
for reading. The. boys, especially, never tire of such 
books as “ A Sailor Boy with Dewey,” “ With Custer in 
the Black Hills,” “ With Flintlock and Fire,” ete. We 
cannot displace such books in our public libraries without 
furnishing others as attractive. We must have something 
as good, something as stimulating to bravery and heroism. 
And here is a large field in connection with the New 
Internationalism, if writers of children’s literature can be 
so directed. 

It is true that we already have some books that 
answer to this need along some lines; such as Chapman’s 
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WORLD’S PEACE DOXOLOGY. 
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“Ralph on the Engine,” “ Ralph on the Overland Ex- 
press,” etc. And Doubleday’s books are in favor with 
the boys: “Cattle Ranch to College,” “ Stories of Inven- 
tors,” etc. I could mention those of some other authors, 
but the need is greatly in advance of the supply. 
Children frequent the libraries to-day for reading their 
own papers and magazines. The New Patriotism should 
have a magazine able to compete with St. Nicholas, The 
Youth’s Companion or The American Boy. Of course, 
all this would require money, for our best writers must 
be well paid, and it requires a great and peculiar talent 
to write children’s iiterature, or to write well about chil- 
dren. I regard the death of Myra Kelly as an incalculable 
loss to the peace cause. Her essay, “The American 
Public School as a Factor in International Conciliation,” 
should be in the hands of every public school teacher. 
And right here I want to suggest that, along with 
essay contests in our normal schools, there be estab- 
lished, as a stimulus to reading, a “ Peace Prize Contest ” 
in all the summer training schools and amongst the teach- 
ers at work throughout the year in public schools. Also, 
that a course of study on international peace be estab- 
lished in normal schools and in teachers’ training schools. 
The teachers in our public schools are, as a rule, ig- 
norant of the main facts concerning the peace movement. 
There are so many subjects and duties crowded upon 
their attention and time that they are loath to take up 
anything new even in reading matter, so that a forceful 
arrest of attention is necessary. Nothing is more needed 
at the present time in the school peace movement than a 
well-edited and attractively illustrated monthly periodical 
adapted to the interests of teachers, backed by a vigor- 
ous but tactful campaign of getting it into the hands of 
every teacher, or at least a few copies into every school. 
This “bloodless revolution” in school matters will 
necessarily be slow, but the most hopeful sign for us is 
the recent large donations of money for carrying on the 
educational part of our work. It is inspiring to believe 


that there will be money for directing our literary experts 
and best story writers into the ranks of international 


peace work. We look forward to the coming National 
Peace Congress as a grand time for our leaders to evolve 
plans for gathering in the forces that will make most for 
foundation educational work. 


Salida, Colorado. Rutu H. Spray. 


New Books. 
Universat Peace—Wanris Mesmerism. By Arthur 
Edward Stilwell. New York: The Bankers Publishing 
Company. 1911. 179 pages. $2.00. 


Mr. Stilwell addresses a heterogeneous series of short 
letters to King George of Great Britain, Emperor William 
of Germany and Czar Nicholas of Russia, to all of whom 
he recommends at the outset the appointment of secre- 
taries of peace to take the place of their secretaries of 
war, to help the world get rid of what he terms the 
“mesmerism of war.” He writes with mingled good 
humor, cutting sarcasm and moral appeal. He makes 
use of facts, statistics and Scriptural quotations to sup- 
port his points. He deals with the cost and waste, the 
injustice and folly of war, contrasting these with the 
blessings of peace. Some of his chapters relate to pres- 
ent day questions, like our policy towards Japan, the 
Monroe Doctrine, President Diaz and the development 
of South America. Incidentally he praises the colonial 
policy of Great Britain for its law, order and peace. 





Import aND OvuTLooK oF Sociatism. By Newton 
Mann. Boston: James H. West Company. 336 pages. 


Here is a condensed, clear, thoughtful presentation of 
the rise of Socialism, its present status and future prob- 
able development. Socialistic theory is related by the 
author in a practical way to living questions like universal 
peace, the enfranchisement of women and the problems 
of the church. Socialists are shown to be an international 
party, a fellowship of the toilers of every land, who, with 
the growth of coming social-industrial interests of man- 
kind, will abolish war and war preparations as inconsistent 
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with civilization and involving needless expense. There 

is in the book a vein of keen criticism, but it is mixed 

with good humor and confident optimism. 

By Henry Earl Mont- 
New York and Lon- 


Curist’s SociaL REMEDIEs. 
gomery. G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
don. 1911. 433 pages. 


The author has two chapters of special interest to 
students of the peace movement. These are “ Non-Re- 
sistance” and “International Controversies.” Both are 
based upon Christian teaching, make use of the latest 
material on these subjects, and show good ability in 
handling the ethical questions raised. Among other 
topics that are treated are “Marriage and Divorce,” 
“ Wealth,” “Labor” and “Sunday Observance.” In 
these the writer combines scholarly treatment with a 
readable style. 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms. 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 19 South La Salle St., Chicago. 
Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Ia. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENCY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE. 
ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative. 
O. T. Jonnson Burtpine, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE, 
CHARLES E. BEALS, Field Secretary. 
19 SoutH La SALLE STREET. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 


Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clippings furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 


Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 


ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
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Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. S. Inui, Japanese Lecturer, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 
Edwin D. Mead, 2A Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. William P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, O. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 43 Summit Ave., Allston, Mass. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 
BRANCHES. 


Tue PEACE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, D. D., President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
THE PEACE SOCIETY OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
THE UtTau PEACE Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THE New YorK ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
THE CONNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 
THE CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
THE BUFFALO PEACE Socirty, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 
THE CHICAGO PEACE SOCIETY, 
19 South La Salle Street. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND PEACE Soctrty, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 
MINNESOTA PEACE Society, St. Paul, Minn. 
Dr. Cyrus W. Northrop, President. 
Ella M. Patterson, Secretary. 


AUXILIARIES. 


THe Kansas STATE Peace Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
New YORK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, New York,N.Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d Street. 
Heinrich Abeles, Secretary, 221 East 53d Street. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 380 East 149th Street. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
121 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Dean William P. Rogers, President, 
Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George Fulk, Secretary, Cerro Gordo, IIl. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, 
C. C. Wang, President, 
1012 West Oregon Street, Urbana, III. 
Louis P. Lochner, General Secretary, 
414 North Henry Street, Madison, Wis. 
P. F. Mehary, Treasurer, 
1012 Oregon Street, Urbana, Ill. 
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An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
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Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Cost of Armed Peace. 
8 pages. 


By Hon. James A. Tawney. 
Price 3 cts. each. $1.50 per hundred. 
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The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $3.00 per hundred. 


Missions and International Peace.— By Rev. Charles E. 
Jefferson, D. D. Address delivered at the one hundredth 
anniversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 
1910. 16 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Shorey Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
80 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 


The Proposed High Court of Nations. — By James L. Tryon. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts. 
per copy; $3.00 per hundred. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 
per dozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism.— By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress.— Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document 
for all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 
10 cts. 

The Two Hague Conferences.— By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.— By Rev. James 
L. Tryon. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred, 


Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitra- 
tion? — By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per 
hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By H. DeForest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. — By 
Rev. Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments. — By Prof. William I. 
Hull. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War. By Grace Isabel Colbron. 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement. By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living. — From 
the Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost 
of Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


A World Treaty of Arbitration. — By James L. Tryon. 15 
pages. Price, 5 cts. per copy. 


Illustrated. $1.25 


5 cts. each. 35 cts. 


4pages. 50cts. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 
Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include hieetnet 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


MEMOIRS OF BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. Authorized transla- 
tion. 2 vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War System oF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF Nations, 
and Tae DurL BETWEEN FRANCE 
aNnD Germany: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. 
By James Brown Scott. Two 
large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Dr. Channing’s Addresses 
on War, with extracts from dis- 
courses and letters. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 

THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 


A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 


ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 


Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65 A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 


CHRISTIAN NON-RESIST- 
ANCE. By Adin Ballou. 278 
pages, cloth. Price, 50 cts. per 
copy. 


April, 1911 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for May 18, etc. Price, 20 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 

MOHONK ADDRESSES. Edward 
Everett Hale. With introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. 150 pages. 
Price, 50 cts. 

REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 
Handsomely printed and illustrated. 
Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, $1.50 

REPORT OF THE CHICAGO 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1909. Over 
500 pages. 75 cts. 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 

REPORTS OF THE MOHONK 
ARBITRATION CONFER- 
ENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 
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